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To those gic, in the prime of 
life, “live laborious days,” whether on 
land or sea, Vi-Cocoa will prove a boon indeed, 
as with health and vigour it will also promote a 


the 


feeling of contentment until the time comes when 


worker may lay down his tools and take the rest to which his 


age entitles him, and enjoy the pension which a grateful country 


awards him. 


To safely come through the battle of life and into the Old Age 


Pension period, it is necessary that one’s diet be such as shall supply the 


materials for making up the loss of tissue, which is continually taking 


place in the human body. Vi-Cocoa, taken regularly, will do this. It is 


suitable alike for man, woman, and child ; and costing only sixpence 


a packet, no home should be without it. 


Write to Vi-Cocoa, 


You can try it free of expense. 
12 Henry Street, London, W.C., for a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post paid. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO INVESTORS. 


A New Book has just 
been published entitled 


The 
“ATLAS 
Way. 


Demonstrating the manifold advantages to be derived from 
the application of 
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measuring blank ster you will end I, 


Modern Investment 
Business. 


The book consists of thirty-eight pages 
profusely illustrated on high quality art paper. 
COD LIVER 


A COPY WILL BE SENT POST FREE Ak To Smokers | 


to investors applying within a week from date and mention- § Real Devonshize ||/ MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTE, SIR: 
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Atlas Banking Corporation Limited, 
55 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 65, 1908. 


CHANGELETS. 


£1IOO in Prizes this Week. 


FIRST PRIZE £50. 


FIFTY CONSOLATION PRIZES. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In-our new contest, Changelets, you are pro- 
vided with a paragraph from which you must remove 
six of the words and substitute six others in the 
same places, and thus give the sentence a different 
meaning. 

Here is an example which will make the matter 
perfectly clear to you. You might be given @ 
genteuce such as this: 


“« When Poverty comes in at the door, Love 
flies out of the window.” 
By the removal of six words, and the substitu- 


tion of six new ones, we get the following sentence, 
The new words are underlined : 


“¢ When waves come in at the door, passengers 
lean out of their bunks.” 


Below you will find a coupon containing a para- 
graph which must be treated in this manner. The 
paragraph is : 

“He promised to buy me a bunch of blue 
ribbons to tie up my bonny brown hair.” 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded 
as a change. For example: Bunch changed into 
Bunches becomes a new word. 

Lightly cross out on the forza below SIX 
WORDS—NO MORE, NO FEWER—and write in 
ink carefully and clearly above each crossed-out 
word the word you wish to substitute. Then fill in 
your name and address in the space provided. 


I undertake to abide 


Read “The Fight for Spion Kop 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed 
entry form below, or they will be disqualified. 
If more than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 


2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal 
Order for sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ltd., and crossed “& Co.,” and the 
number of the Postal Order must be written 
in the space provided. Where one Postal Order 
of a higher value is sent to cover more than one 
attempt, the number of this Postal Order must 
be written on each entry form. 


8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons 
must be addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and must be marked “ Caance.ets No. 3” in 
the top left-hand corner. 


4, Attempts must arrive not later than first post 
Thursday, November 5th, 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be 
carried out with the greatest possible care and con- 
sideration. £50 will be awarded to the sender of 
the paragraph which is considered to be the best by 
the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea will be 
taken into consideration, and the remaining £50 will 
be divided into Consolation Prizes. 


The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 
to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered into in connec- 
tion with the Competition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is final, and com- 
petitors may only enter on this understanding. 


by the conditions, and agrze to accept the published decision as final and legatly binding. 


ENTERED at 


Brariommns’ Hatz, ONE Penny. 


The Editor’s Notebook. 


A Tourist’s Adventure. 


Discussina the rush home to America of thos. 
tourists who have been doing Europe, the purser o. 
one of the big liners tells the following : 

“During the last spring rush a friend of mine, r 
shy young man, had an adventure. My friend, th: 
first night out, played bridge in the smoking-room til. 
ebout eleven, then took # nightcap and retired. But 
a few minutes later he rushed back, pale and worried. 

** Purser,’ he said, ‘there’s a lady in my cabin. 
You’ve put me in with a lady.’ 

““* Rubbish !’ I said. ‘We don’t tiske errors like 
that on this ship.’ 

“ And I got out my passenger list. 

‘‘*You share your cabin with Capt. Maybury,’ } 
said. ‘Go on back and you'll——’ 

“Nothing could persuade me,’ the other inter. 
rupted, ‘to return to that room.’ 

“Then I'll go.’ 

“And I did. But I soon returned. 

“*There is a lady in there.’ I said. ‘I'll put yor 
somewhere else for the night. Come and sec me the 
first thing in the morning, and we’ll look into this.’ 

“Well, the next morning my friend sought mo out, 
and I sought out the state-room steward. 

‘**T don’t understand it,’ said the steward. ‘ Capt. 
Maybury’s the gentleman assigned to that there room. 
Here’s an unlocked portmanteau of his. Suppose we 
open itP’ i 

“We opened it, and our eyes fell on a lace petti. 
coat, a corset, and hairpins. : 

“By jingo,’ said the steward, as he took up a book 
that lay beneath the petticoat, ‘I see it all now. Shc 
sent her name in as Capt. Maybury, but she neve: 
said she was in the Salvation Army.’ ” 


Canon versus Conan. 

518 Anruur Conan Doyzs tells this story against 
himself: The mother superior of a County Corl. 
convent is a great admirer of Canon Doyle, a dis. 
tinguished Roman Catholio ecclesiastic of that region. 
Entering a local book-store, she picked up a copy of 
“ Micah Clarke,” and, misreading the author’s name 
as Canon instead of Conan, she purchased it. It wax 
read aloud for edification at the midday meal in the 
refectory. The edification in the opening chapters 
was not flagrantly apparent. There was love-ma ing, 
there was fighting, there was an unmistakably worldly 
tone. The novices were thrilled. The older nuns 
were startled. 

‘Well, well,’’ said the mother superior, “the doar 
Canon is preparing us for a miracle of grace. Tho 
frivolous flirt and the bloody-minded heretical warrior 
will no doubt be converted in time.”’ 

Then came the awakening. Someone perceived that 
the title-page bore the word Conan instead of Canon. 
The discovery reached the ear of the mother superior. 

“Well, well,”? said she, “the book-seller of whom 
we bought the book is a pious man, and now that we 
have paid for it, we should be wasteful not to read 
it to the end,” 


A Parable for Suffragettes 


Mrs. Humrary Warp is against votes for women. 
She recently joined the London anti-suffrage league, 
and said in a circular letter : 

‘‘The league promoters consider that each sex is a 
sphere as important as the other, and they earnestly 
deprecate the tendency which has been in recent times 
exhibited in some quarters to underestimate the im- 
portance of the sphere which specially calls for the 
care and devotion of a woman—the home. 

‘‘ Nor could women undertake the physical responsi- 
bilities of enforcing any law which by their votes they 
might cause to be enacted. And if any law came to 
be popularly regarded as woman-made, not only might 
that law be treated with disregard and contempt, but 
it might drag down respect for law in general.” 

’ A Suftragette sneered at Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
queer logic the other day. 

“IT knew the prolix lady was against votes for 
women,’’ she said. “At a luncheon of Suffragettes by 
means of a parable she pointed out her belief that 
the immediate home circle, not the distant polling- 
booth, was the true feminine sphere of usefulness. 
We didn’t applaud, I assure you. 

“She said an aged Scot told his minister that he 


* in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE-a thrilling personal narrative, 


THE EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK (continued). of petiivoate—Gushed her erimson from the line of her the ordinary usages of life. He was, perhaps, the most 
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‘ a She twisted back. “Ob, what must you think of me?” | but ill unquestionably stand out in the w ld’s 
bbe a going to make a pilgrimage to the Holy | che gasped. history of art, and in the world’s analysis of els 
ands He simply could not say. emotions. 


. lt was wise that some modern Boswell should 
A Hint to Agitators. se ie modern cee ihe iva volumes 
. iss r. Heinemann, enti “The Life of Ja 
Prag es Somes pc er ueefat at the presen’ | MaNeill Whistler,” became a claseio om their day of 
its big line from London to the North of England, ae ot — at sour ae ge not by the 
the management had its inevitable labour troubles. he i by tt 4 ovnat joey & ing men and 
The lazy, good-for-nothing, chronic grambler was there, aaa ae See ae ey know something of 
of course—ev mile or two along the way. : 

I iter oak of the sryiiears wud myself having Pe eke phe yd Ee the ge pe eeepc takers of 
a long talk about political economy and labour-saving | o¢ a pioneer of eetod within eanent weakness 
devices. He clinched every possible argument as P progress, years. 
follows, in saying: 


b I have only space this week to give an extract or two, 

“ base a gang, of labourers, me skilled, wt hope to return to the book again. 
some not, come from nows where, but we ‘* 
to get the work done. Near by was a great steam- A Queer Wooing. 
shovel scooping out tons of earth. Me. Lasoucnere claims:—I believe I am re 

“The chronic grumbler said to a fellow-worker, spel for his marriage to the widow of Mr. Godwin, 
‘Ain’t it a shame, George, to-shovel dirt that way?’ | the architect. She was a remarkably pretty woman, and 

“*How so?’ said George, a much younger man rey Seen and both she and he were thorough 
and an out-of-work clerk. mians. I was dining with them and some others 

“Why, that there machine is taking the bread out | one evening at Earl's Court. Tkey were obviously 
of the mouths of 500 men that would be wanted to | greatly attracted to each other, and in a vague sort of 
do the work with band-shovels.’ : way they thought of marrying. SoI took the matter 
in hand to bring things to a practical point. 

“Jimmy,” I said, “will you marry Mrs, Godwin?” 

* Certainly,” he replied. 

“Mrs. win,” I said, “ will you marry Jimmy?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

“When,” I asked ? 

“Oh, some day,” said Whistler. 

“That won't do,” I said, “ we must have.a date.” 

So they both agreed that I should choose the day, 
what church to come to for the ceremony, provide the 
clergyman, and give the bride away. J fixed an early 
date, and got the then Chaplain of the House of 
Commons (the Rev. Mr. Byng) to perform the cere- 
mony. 

It took place a few days later. 

After the ceremony was over we adjourned to 
Whistler's studio, where we had prepared a banquet. 
The banquet was on the table, but there were no chairs. 
So we sat on packing cases. The happy pair, when I 
left, had not quite decided whether they would go that 
evening to Paris, or remain in the studio. 

How unpractical they were was shown when I 
happened to meet the bride the day before the marriage 
in the street. 

“Don’t forget to-morrow,” I said. 

“No,” she replied, “I am just going to get my 


trousseau. 

“ A little late for that, is it not?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered, “for I am only going to buy a 
new toothbrush and a new sponge, as one ought to have 
new ones when one marries.’ 


Selling “Carlyle.” 


Here is Whistler's story of how he sold his famous 
pictare of Carlyle to the Glasgow Corporation : 

I received them, well, you know, charmingly. cf 
course, and one who spoke for the rest asked me if | did 
not think I was putting a large price on the picture— 
one thousand guineas, and I said, “ Yes, perbaps, if scx 
will have it 80!” 

And he said that it seemed to the council exces:!'¢; 
“why, the figure was not even life size.” 

And I agreed. 

“ But, you know,” I said, “few men are life size.” 

And that was all. It was an official occasion, ari | 
respected it. Then uy asked me to think over ::2 
matter until the next , and they would come aza:= 
And they came. And they said, “ Have you thoug!.: > 
the thousand guineas, and what we said about it, \:. 
Whistler?” 

And I said, “ Why, gentlemen, why—well, you kncr. 
how could I think anything but the pleasure of 
een you again?” 

‘And, naturally, being gentlemen, they understood, 
and they gave mea cheque for the thousand guineas. 


An Academy of Babies. 


On one cecasion Whistler was asked to arrange the 
annual Liverpool exhibition, and here, in his own words, 
is how he did it: 

You know, the Academy baby by the dozen had been sent in 
and I got them all in my gallery—and in the centre, at one end I 
placed the birth of the baby—splendid—and opposite the baby 
with the mustard-pot, and opposite that the baby witb the puppy 
—and in the centre, on one aide, the baby ill, doctor holding its 
pulse, mother weeping. On the other, by the door, the baby 
dead—the baby’s faneral—baby from the cradle to the 
grave—baby in heaven, babies of all kinds and shapes all 
along the line; rot crowded, you know, hung with proper 
respect for the baby. And on the varnishing day in enme the 
artists—each making for his own baby—amazing! his baby on 
the lise—nothing could be better! And they all shook my hand 
and thanked me—and went to look—at the other men’s babies— 
and they saw babies in front of them, babies tehind them, babies 


‘‘¢And whiles I’m theer,’ said the pilgrim com- 
placently, ‘I'll read the Ten Commandmesta 
frae the top o’ Mount Sinai.’ 

“+ Saunders,’ said the minister, ‘tak’ my advice. 
Bide at hame and keep them.’” 


And the Result. 


Tuene is one Suffragette who scems to have taker 
Mrs. Ward at her word, and come by disaster. 

With a tinge of remorse she went out onto the 
lawn, where her children were at play. 

‘« Mary,’? she informed her children’s nurse, “Tve 
neglected my young ones for the clubs too much these 
last few years, and I’m going to try and make amends. 
Now this afternoon I intend to dress one of them with 
my own hands end take it for an outing in the park.” 

It was quite late im the afternoon when the re- 
formed clubwoman, after pushing a go-cart containing 
the ge cen she had salected and prepared for its 
outing ut the spacious public park for several 
hours, started toward home. She had hardly come 
within sight of it whem the nurse rushed up, palpably 
agitated. 

“Ob, mum——!” 

“The child’s all right, Mary,” the mother announced 
by way of assurance. ‘‘I humoured it all the after- 
noon with cakes and fruit!” 

“But, mum,” cried the nurse, endeavouring to 
regain her breath, ‘“ Mrs. Smith next door’s been 
scared into @ fit, the perlice has been notified, and— 
Oh, Lawd, mum!” 

“Don’t act so, Mary! Why should you get so 
excited over that hysterical Mrs. Smith?” 

“Yes, but you've gone an’ took her ehild, mum!” 


The Weak Necked. 


Jusr one more story about the ladies who want 
votes. The movement is as fierce and as rampant in 
the great provincial cities of England as im London. 
A few days ago o Suffragette meeting at Manchester 
was turned into hopeless ridicule and disorder by 8 
young lady speaker, the athletic daughter of a. well- 
known cotton broker. She had listened to the im- 
passioned arguments of the other side, and then, with 
a few words of introduction, she spoke as follows : 

‘CA big, stout, hard-looking woman seated herself 
at the counter of a gentleman’s hosiery shop in 
Market Street, and said, ‘I want some collars for my 
husband.’ 

“Yes, madam,’ said’the clerk, ‘ what size collars?’ 

“¢Oh, I can’t remember—men’s size.’ 

“<Thirtem—twelve and a half?’ the clerk 
suggested. 

“<Why, yes, twelve end a half,’ said the woman 
quickly, ‘how did you guess it?” 

“The clerk smiled. ‘ Well, madam, gentlemen who 
ask their wives to select their collars usually take 
that size,’ he said.” 

If the men readers of Pearson’s Weekly want to 
thoroughly appreciate this story, let them Took at the 
marks on their own collars. 


‘‘ George laughed. 

“Go on,’ he said, ‘you don’t reason right. Look 
here, if stopping steam-digging would give work to 
300 men with shovels, why not get 5, men to do 
the job with teaspoons?’ ”’ 


The Power of Tact. 


Ina D. Sanxey, the evangelist, who died récently, 
is still the theme, and, I suppose, is likely to 
be for a long time, of anecdote and reminiscence. 
He was, strangely enough, a man of a broad, quick 
humour. Like Spurgeon and Father Ignatius, he did 
not consider fun inseparable from the quieter side of 
religion. 

He attributed a part of his success te tact—to the 
faculty of pleasing people. He used to tell a story. 
in illustration of tact’s great power. 

Mr. Sankey, according to the tale, met in the street 
one day a man he hadn’t seen for two years. 

“Why,” said the man, ‘how well you’re looking, 
Sankey !”’ 

“You, too, are looking well,” said Mr. Sankey. 
“ And two years ago you were quite out at the elbow, 
while now you are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
80 2 speak. Come home to dinner with me, won’t 

ou ” 

“Gladly,” said the other, and they went to dine. 

During the dinner Mr. Sankey’s guest talked agree- 
ably of his 120-horse-power car, his wife’s limousine, 
and his daughter’s husband the earl. It developed, 
in fact, that he was a multimillionaire. 

“ And yet a few years ago,” Mr. Sankey said, ‘‘ you 
were as poor as a church mouse. Tell me, how did 
you manage it?” 

“By means of -tact,” the guest answered. “I 
suddenly took to being tactful, and the results were 
marvellous. I never neglected, on meeting an 
acquaintance, to say: ‘How well you’re looking!’ 
The acquaintance would be tremendously pleased. He 
would invite me home to dinner, he would introduce 
me to all his influential friends, he would give me 
valuable tips and pointers. Naturally I soon became 
rich, very rich, rich enough to retire.?? 

Then the guest looked at his watch and rose. 

“But I really must be going,” he said. “ Thank 
you, my dear Sankey, for an excellent dinner. Good- 
bye. How well you're looking!” 


Beer—Glorious Beer. 


Atrsoucs he was himself a total abstainer, Sankey 
did not believe that mankind was as yet sufficiently 
civilised to allow total abstinence to prevail. 

Discussing the temperance movement with a 
reporter, Mr. Sankey one day said : 

“Tt will not be a temperate world till everybody 
in it perceives and loathes the ugliness of drunken- 
ness. As it is, there are too many men like a chap 
I once sat next to in a cable-car. 

“He was poorly clad and dirty—a tramp in appear- 
ance—and his companion was of the same stamp. 
His companion was reading 8 prea of newspaper, 
and now and then leaned forward to comment on the 


Once Aboard the Lugger 


It is always delightful to discover something new in 
life, and I must confess that when I saw a book 
entitled, “Once Aboard the Lugger,” I thought here 
is a man of genius, because of the promise of interest 
and excitement in a title so original. Mr. A. 8. M. 
Hutchinson has written a book which is absolutely 
irresistible in its charm. I feel I want to take long 
extracts from it, and give them to you as some cort 
of a savoury to the good things to be ford in its 360 

ages, but absolutely this is the most unquotable 

ok I have ever come across. There is so little 
description in it, 80 much dialogue and laughter, 
that one hardly knows where to begin or leave off, 
but I really must give you a description of how the 
heroine comes upon the scene. You will find it on 
page 85, and the chapter is headed, “ Magnificent 
‘Arrival of a Heroine.” George, the hero, is walking 
along a street, a hansom is coming in the opposite 
direction containing the girl : 

As it reached him, the horse slipped, stumbled, came on 
its knees. 

Down came the shafts; out shot the girl. The doors were 
wide; the impetus took her in her stride. One tiny foot 
dabbed at the platform's edge; the other twinkled—patent 
leather and silver buckle—at the step, missed it, plunged 
with a giant etride for the pavement. 

“Mercy!” she cried, and came like a shower of roses 
swirling nto George’s arms. 

Completely he caught her. About his legs whipped her 
ckists; against him pressed her panting bosom; his arrhs— 
the action was instinctive—locked around her; the adorable 
perfume of her came on him like breeze from a violet bed; 
her very cheek brushed his lips—it was the nearest thing 
possible to a kiss. 

She twisted backwards. Modesty chased alarm across her 
fece—caught, battked, overcame it, flamed triumphant. 

Fright at her accident drove her pale; shame at the 
manner of ber descent—leg to the knee and an indelicacy 


news. . 
“What do you think of this?’ I heard him say. 
‘Feller drowned in a beer vat yesterday!’ 
“The other rolled his eyes and said: 
«Oh, death, where is thy sting?’ ” 


“The Butterfly.” 


WHIsTLER was great ina variety of ways. He was 
a great artist of course. He was also a great humbug, 
and much of a cbharlatan and adventurer. He was a 
great enemy anda great friend. He was one of the most 
quarreleome men under the sun, one of the most 
conceited, and one of the best of self-advertisers. to right of them, babies to left of them. And then—you know— 

Outwardly, he was exquisite to the finger tips or the | their faces fell—they didn’t seem tq like it—and—well—ha! ba! 
twirling of a cane—yet he was unpractical in many of they never asked me to hang the pi ures again at Liverpool ! 


f 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


‘ a | i f iti i day. Good wine 

q rt I the most novel feature ever introduced by “ P.W.,” in the shape of telegraphic messiges from celebrities on topics, grave and gay, of the day. i 

ae Po ser got oi baal, 80 we ethers eile leave our readers to the enjouintad of “ Our Lg yc celal on which will be found a bright mixture of matter instructive as well as 
amusing.—Ed. “ P.W.” 


Telegram No. I. sent to Mrs. TRAVERS SYMONS |, Telegram No. II. sent to Mr. GEORGE ROBEY Telegram No. Ill. sent to Mr. GEORGE 


notor 7 ‘ ‘ BERNARD SHAW 
iety b brief ap- | (The hight ular comedian who ts a member of the ; . 
sare see “a too al' fhe Pass of Canions. pir . McC, pe is also well known for his interest in| (Who, as will be seen, believes that women will ges 
she managed ty uttcr an appeal for ‘* Votes for Women.”) Association football). ; ; - a. eee 
i : “Di h the Speaker’ Our wire ran: “Why haven’t you entered for our ur telegram read: “Can you sug 
. 4 if not 49 Nee oe naa en Beauty Contest ?” wero anppeersing the Suffragists P 
Wis. Symons’ answer is reproduced below : Below is Mr. Robey’s answer : is answer is below: 
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Telegram No. IV. sent to Miss HILDA Telegram No. V. sent to CARL HAGENBECK | Telegram No. VI. sent to Mr. EUSTACE MILES 


TREVELYAN (The famous animal trainer was recently prosecuted for | (A hot discussion has lately been raging around the use of 
(Who has made an immense success as leading lady in alleged cruelty in connection with the “ shovting” of oxygen as a stimulant by athletes. Mr, Miles is not 
Mr. J. M. Barrie's new play “What Every the “chute” by his performing elephants at the Franco- only a prince of sportsmen, but an authority on fooa 
Woman Knows’ \, British Exhibition). for athl«tes—and everybody). 
We wired: “ What is it every woman knows? ” We asked him: “Should elephants shoot the chute? ” Our question was: “ Should athletes use oxygen?” 
Miss Trevelyan’s answer is below : His answer is : Mr. Miles’s answer is: 
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Telegram No. VII. sent to Mr. J. HICKORY | Telegram No. VIII. sent to Miss ELLALINE | Telegram No. IX. sent to Colonel the Right 
| 


wooD TERRISS Hon. MARK LOCKWOOD, P.C., M.P. 
(Jost provifie of pantomime writ-rs. Mr. Wood star‘e.l Life | (“ Baby Betty,” Mrs. Seymour Hicks’ little daughter, ts | (Col. Lockwood is a director of the L. & N.W.R., and Mr. 
tn an insurance office in Manchester). almost as well known to the public as her ever charming Richard Be'l, M.P., 18 once more on the war-path), 
Our wire: “How many pantomimes have you written mot r). We asked him: “Isa railway director's life a happy 
for this year, and how do you do it?” produced the Our inquiry was: “ How is Baby Betty ?” one; if not, why not?” 


answer below : To which we received the answer below : To which Colonel Lockwood replied : 
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Are you a fine-looking fellow? Buy this moath’s ROYAL and giva it to your wiiz, It wil pay you. 
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Many Opinions on an Important Question. 


In London there is, of course, not only no postal 
delivery on Sundays, but no means of obtaining one’s 
letters; in the big provincial cities and towns, on the 
other hand, even where there is no Sunday delivery, 
letters can usually be obtained by calling at the local 
G.P.O., while in the country districts generally there 
is a Sui post. There is much to be said for and 
against a Sunday postal delivery. On the one hand, 
the convenience to business men, and ‘the pleasure of 
receiving private letters when one has ample time to 
enjoy them; on the other side there is the émploy- 
ment of Sunday labour, and the wndesirability mf any- 
thing that tends to destroy Sunday as a day of rest. 
In this instance, however, some well-known people 
have merely been asked te say whether, from either a 
business or a private point of view, they prefer 
Sunday with or without a postal delivery.) 


The Rt. Hon. THOMAS BURT, P.C., M.P. 
(Who at ten ycars of age was working ina coal-mine). 


I nave had experience, as you surmise, of Sunday 
deliveries, of non-deliveries, and of the method in 
Newcastle, which is non-delivery, with the opportunity 
to the receiver of going to the post-office from 8 to 10 
wh the morning to obtain his letters. . . 

To the public, and especially to the public man, it 
is no doubt a Y 
delivered. But the case of the post-office employée 
deserves consideration. . ; 

Personally, I should not object to the entire closing 
of the post-offices on Sundays, though, as letters from 
members of my family in South Africa nearly always 
arrive on the Sunday morning, I am very well satisfied 
with the existing system in Newcastle. . 

In London I have never felt any inconvenience from 
the non-delivery of letters. 


Sir HENRY KIMBER, BART., M.P. 


(The eminent solicttor, who has represented Wands- 
worth in Parliament since 1885). 


I soutr prefer Sunday without a postal delivery. 


Sir DAVID SALOMONS., Bart. 
(The distinguished electrical enginecr and scientist). 
I HAVE through “no t,” “ window-post,” 
and “delivery.” Personally, the last method is of 
the greatest service to me, and a Sunday post is vital 
for making Monday’s engagements. 
Sir HOMEWOOD CRAWFORD 
(The City Solicitor). 
I Haver no hesitation in giving my opinion against 
a Sunday postal delivery, both as a professional man, 
a humble official, and in my private capacity. 


Sir WALTER RUNCIMAN, Bart. 
(Great North-country shipowner). 


We have no postal delivery on Sunday in Newcastle, 
and I am very glad of it, both for the sake of those 
whose business it is to deliver letters, and those who 
have to deal with them when delivered. 

I do not think it is a disadvantage from a business 
point of view, and oe letters can be kept 
back for another day. postmen should have their 
day of rest as well as other people, so far as it can 
conveniently be arranged. 


Sir CHARLES McLAREN, Bart., M.P. 
(Railway magnate, and eminent in many other direc- 
tions, including the law, he being a K.C.). 

I preven Sunday in London without a postal 
delivery, as, like many other R people; I usually go out 
of London from Saturday to Monday. In the country, 
however, I like to have my letters delivered on Sunday 


morning. 


Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON 
(The eminent “Letter to the Editor” writer). 
You are good enough to ask me whether I préfer 
Sunday with or without a postal delivery, and you 
rightly presume that I have had experience cof both 


systems. ; 

When I resided in Leipzig (and my sojourn there 
Jasted for over eighteen yours), there were two 
Geliveries—one in the early morning, and the other at 


great convenience to have letters |. 


noon—and I believe this system 
prevails all over Germany to this day. 
In England there is one postal 
delivery on Sundays, but only in the 
country, whilst in London, the capital 
of the world, and the heart of civilisa- 
tion, no letters are delivered . 
I never could understand this 
eotly monstrous state of affairs. 
y is it considered ni that 
Londoners should pass their Sundays 
without receiving any postal com- 
__ munications P It cannot be on religious 
grounds, for, if so, why is there a postal delivery in the 
country? Or is it because people wish to give the 
postmen a restP Then why only in the metropolis? 
_ Everyone to whom I have spoken about this matter 
is utterly at a loss to assign an adequate reason for 
this outrageous anomaly. How long, I wonder, is it 
going to last? 


Alderman Sir JOHN KNILL, Bart. 
(A prominent figure in London’s civic life). 
Prerer without Sunday delivery. 


Mr. C. W. SOMERSET 
(The admirable actor, who is now playing in “Idols” 
at the Garrick Theatre). 


Certainty there should be a postal delivery on 
Sunday—and shops should be opened on Sunday, and 
so should theatres, and bands should play, and Sunday 
in England should be a day of joy and pleasure, and 
not, as it is now, the most miserable time of the week. 

oh 


HOOLIGANS IN OTHER LANDS. 

THE announcement that two Austrian flags were 
burnt at Belgrade the other day by ‘‘a mob of young 
hooligans’’ tends to show that our slang term for a 
youthful rough has now become acclimatised in Servia, 
as it also has becn in Russia. 

It is somewhat curious to find the word thus early 
adopted by tho peoples of the Near East, for it is in 
use nowhere else, apparently, save in London, its 
place of origin. 

In Australia, for instance, what we dub a hooligan 
they call a larrikin. On the other side of the 
Pacific, in San Francisco, he becomes a hoodlum. 
New Orleans designates him a copperhead, after a 
particularly venomous kind of snake which infests the 
swamps outside that city. 

Paris styles him an apache, the term having its 
origin in a tribe of North American Indians so named. 
In Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, he is 
known as a santapee, which is the Creole way of 
pronouncing centipede. 

The Neapolitan hooligan is a lazzaro, from an old 
Spanish word meaning leper or pauper. In Calcutta 
he is a budmash, literally ‘‘bad man.” In Birming- 
ham he is a peaky-blinder, or they say of him ina 
roundabout fashion that ‘he carries the stick,’’ 
which means the same thing. 

New York is content to know him simply as a 
been Fe or a Bowery Boy. Scorpion is the name 
applied by the British resident in Gibraltar to the 
half-bred, half-baked variety of the type who infests 
the dark and devious alleys of the Old Town. 

The hooligan has muny other names, too, beside 
these; but his main characteristics are the same, 
wherever met. Assault and robbery he revels in. 
Work he disdains. In short, he is the typical 
“criminal in the making’? of Lombroso and _his 
disciples. 


a 
Master: “This last case of wine is a fraud, 
John!” 
Butler: “So it is, sir! Have you a headache, 
too, sir!”? 


—s to 


Srorrrxc in front of a man displaying the notice 
“Deaf and dumb,” an actor eaid to a companion: “TI 
feel inclined to benevolence, but how can I tell if he 
is really deaf and dumb?” 

“Why, sir,” said the unwary impostor, “read my 
placard.” 
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They Take Brine Baths to Keep them Fit, 


In these days, when so much interest is taken in 
Association football, the question of the training of 
the players comes instinctively to the mind. All sorts 
of methods are, of course, adopted. No well- 
appointed club-house is without its gymnasium, and, 
in addition to the exercises, properly-organised, which 
this affords, various forms of outdoor recreation, such 
as sprinting, walking, and skipping, are engaged in 
almost daily. 

But there is one feature of the training of foot 
ballers about which the outside public know little 
that is, bathing in brine baths. 

In the midlands, Lpeierernge of this is a popular 
form of training; and many of the teams, northern, 
midland, and southern alike, seize the opportunity of 
“dipping in the brine’? when big contests are in 
prospect. For a brief period the baths in the salt- 
manufacturing districts become their rendezvous, 
The footballers enter the warm brine, as thick and 
strong as ‘‘ pickle.’ 

You Mustn't Take a Header. 

One speaks of a bathe in the sea as a “dip in the 
briny,’ but there is a tremendous difference in the 
two kinds of bathing. Brine bathing is quite delight- 
ful and very exhilarating. The water contains tho 
salt in solution just as tt is pumped up from the 
bowels of the earth. 

Take one brine bath, you want another. The hahit 
grows, though, fortunagely, it is one that is beneficial. 
The effect is to remove that feeling of staleness and 
stiffness which overtakes players towards the end of 
an, arduous season. 

In appearance, the brine bath is like the ordinary 
swimming bath. It is usually from 3 to 5 fect deep, 
and the brine is heated to a reasonably warm 
temperature. 

But you don’t dive into a brine bath. If wise, rou 
walk down steps, such as are usually seen at tho 
shallow end of a swimming bath. A hand-rail runs 
right round the inside of the bath, but it differs from 
the ordinary bath hand-rail because it is encrusted 
several inches thick with salt. 

It's Impossible to Sink. 

Whether you can swim or not is of little account 
here. Such is the specific gravity of the brine that. it 
is impossible to sink. The best plan is to gently 
launch yourself on the brine, and you will float away 
as tranquilly as a canoe launched on the bosom of a 
placid lake. 

You may lie on the surface of the brine, read a 
novel, and smoke a cigarette, if smoking were allowed. 
Try to swim in the ordinary way, and you will find 
your legs shooting out roofwards, such is the buoyancy 
of the liquid. By keeping the legs close together and 
merely taking strokes with the arms, progress can be 
made, but the perfection of enjoyment may be obtained 
by lying on the back and floating lazily about. 

Of one thing, however, you must be wary, and that 
is to keep the brine out of your eyes, for a spot in 
the eye occasions a sharp twinge. It is likened by 
Aston Villa men to the sting of a wasp. You in- 
stinctively put your hand to your eyeball to rub it; 
but, if you are prudent, you will not complete tho 
operation, for, with your hand soaked with the brine, 
that will only make matters worse. 

The best plan is to seize one of the watering cans 
of fresh water, which are placed in handy positions, to 
turn the “rose” full on the face, and literally to wash 
the brine out of the eyes. 

To get fult pleasure out of a brino bath, a long, 
brisk walk should be taken beforehand. The midland 
clubs, such as Aston Villa, Birmingham, and the 
Wolves, always adopt this course.” 

Peppered with Salt! 

After half an hour spent in the brine the attendant 
signals that it is time for you to come out. When 
you respond to his signal he immediately envel ps 
you from head to foot in a very hot towel, and you 
sit in your retiring-room until your body is dry. 

You then find that you are peppered, as it were, 
with minute particles of salt. There is salt in your 
ears and in your hair that has come in contact with 
the brine. It is no uncommon experience to find your 
face enc with salt, but it is easily rubbed off. 

You leave the baths and regain the open air, feeling 
as though you had been indulging in an agrecahle 
tonic for a month. You have that feeling enjoyed by 
one in perfect health. There is a wonderfully keen 
odge on your appetite. : 

Don’t have a close shave the morning you are going 
to take a brine bath. If you doyou may return home 
with a face as red as a boiled lobster, and with your 
skin tingling as if pricked by a thousand needles. 

Brine bath day is one of the happiest days in tha 
training of the professional footballer. But the 
unique sensations of the first brine bath aro 
remembered by all. ete 
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Wa rer Burstock stood outside the wooden shanty that 
served as Messrs. Marsdon and Co.’s temporary office. 

He was pei and every now and again would take 
out his watch and try to find consolation in the figunes 
upon its dial. Failing any comfort in this endeavour, he 
would look out across the valley, already partly spanned 
by the great viaduct that Messrs. Marsdon were erecting 
as if in scarch of someone upon the other side. 

Then he would step forward a pace or two and gaze up 
the improvised road that led through the clearing to the 
highway. f i" 

“Well, it’s no use getting impatient, [ suppose,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘I expect I’d better run over my 

ints again, so as to be ready when he does come. Ah! 
here he is.” 

A man on horseback had appeared at the end of the 
road through the clearing. A minute brought him to the 
temporary office. Hastily dismounting, he tethered his 
horse to the doorpost and led the way into tha office. 

He was a full-blooded, red-faced man of fifty, and gave 
one the impression of great strength and energy. His 
voice when he spoke was rich and full, not untouched 
with a slight accent of sarcasm. 

“An hour late, Walter,” he said. ‘‘ Not bad, is it, for 
punctual Phillip Marsdon? Saturday afternoon, too, and 
no doubt my gifted civil engineer afflicted with the foot- 
ball pani, like all the rest of England. Match on to- 
ay? 
2 No, Mr. Marsdon. My time is yours, I——” | 

‘‘Good sentiment, Walter. But let me apologise. I 
said I’d be here at three, and it’s now five minutes past 
four. I should like to be sure of your forgiveness before 
we to our other business.” 

is manner annoyed Burstock, but the young man took 
care not to show his irritation. 

“It was kind of you to give me the appabaemnests he 
said. ‘ Now, if you will allow me, I will go more fully 
into the subject that 

“You nevdn’t, Walter,” interrupted Phillip Marsdon, 
i mgd I’ve got the hang of the whole thing. Your 
words this morning were a bit disconnected, and I’m 
afraid I didn’t help you by cutting you short in the 
middle of the second sentence; but it was all as plain as 
a pikestaff to me. It’s my daughter you want.” 

“Yes; I have loved Mabel ever. ee 

‘* Steady on, my yottng friend, I’m no good at poetry; 
railways and reservoirs are more in my line. You're a 
smart young man, and you've got a futuro before you, 
Ld Mabel’s my only child, and I've got a right to consider 

er.” 


“That is true, Mr. Marsdon, but——” 

“T know, I know. The usual ar, nt—you'll make 
her happy. Marriage without love like a railway with- 
out a terminus or a reservoir without a dam. Quite true. 
Twenty-five years ago last spring, I trotted out the same 
gush to the present Mrs. Marsdon’s father.” 

Walter Burstock made no attempt to interject a word, 
but he implied by his look, ‘‘ And gained his consent.” 

Phillip Marsdon saw the inference and added : 

“ Yes; I got permission. But I was able to show that 
I had a contact for building the new board schools, and 
I'd just sold nine houses at a profit of eighty pounds 
apiece. Come here, Walter.” 

He led the way out into the open and pointed at the 
unfinished viaduct. 

“One of my little jobs,” he said. “Five thousand 
pounds’ worth of plant I stuck down there before I shifted 
a truck of earth or dynamited a chunk of rock. What 
can you show against that?” 

“Tm a civil engineer.” 

‘‘Good for a reasonable salary either here or in some 
other part of the globe. But I'm not talking of five or 
ten pounds a week. 1’m talking as one who can plank 
down five, ten, or fifty thousand in machinery and timber 
before he touches a cent. Isn’t there a bit of difference!” 

But Walter would not be drawn by the question. 

“You have not let me put my case,” he said. ‘‘I am 
not a dreamer; I realiso the practical side of life. But 
if it comes to be a question of ma sovereign with 
sovereign, I am beaten before we start. Let me under- 
stand you, Mr. Marsdon. Do you decline your consent?” 

A strange look came into the contractor's face. 

‘That's better, Walter,” he said, approvingly. ‘‘ You're 
coming straight to it. Building a railway or winning a 
bride, there’s nothing like a straight track. But I’m the 
one who’s puzzled now. I’m like a man who's got his 
caissons down five fathoms and hasn't struck rock yet. 
What does such a man do, Walter?” 

“ Goes on sinking them.” 

“Quite right. And if he’s got sense, he doesn’t fire in 
an ounce of concrete till he has struck rock. Now that is 
how I feel about you and Mabel. I believe you're the right 
one for her; but I’m not sure. I don’t know whether you 
are through and through what I take you to be. I’m 
going on sinking. If I find a good foundation, I'll say 

Yes’; if I don’t, I'll say ‘No.’” 

‘Then you wish me to leave the subject for the 
a 

“For how long?” 

“A few days, Walter, perhaps a few hours, perhaps a 
few weeks. Anyhow, I want to test you, because I’m not 


—wWill tell 


By ALBERT E. BULL. 
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oing to pass Mabel over toa 
‘ool. Now, there’s other busi- 
ness. You're sure you've got 
no football this afternoon, or 
cycling, or parties?” 


“Pla “None.” 
“ You can stay late?” 

“ All night, if you like.” 

“Good. Then start» right 
away and make me out a copy 
of this plan and post it to me 
atthe Metropole, London. Can 
you get it done by nine, so as to 
get it on the night miil?” 

“ Yes.” 
jive ¥s do it here. It’s a 

i lonely, two milea from 
every where, but I may be able to send a special messenger 
or it, and the town office is all closed up. Now, next 
Point. You see these plans?” 

ue took a bulky parcel from his pocket and opened it. 

.» Want you to take care of them. They are priced 
page for the Burton Bridge. These I wouldn't lose 
id 1000. I hear that old Wryficld wants them and I 

now he wouldn’t stop at burglary to get them. ‘Fhat’s 
why I’m late. I went into town, and fetched them awa 
with me as I was afraid the might be stolen if 
left them in my office there. No one will think of the 
plans being here.” 

I'll take care of them,” said Burstock, neatly doing 
up the package so that the inscription, ‘‘ Burton Bridge 
Plans,” on the covering paper, showed out clearly. “ Vil 
put them in my private safe.” 

- ,” said Marsdon. “A : 

Tandcns ip tha Bane nd good-bye, I'm off to 


* 
Light o'clock. 
Walter Burstock had just finished his task when there 

came a knock at the office door. 

It was unexpected, and he rose to open the door with 
some surprise, till he remembered the promise of a special 
messenger being sent for the plans. 


But at once he saw he had made a mistake. Three men 
entercd. 


‘“ Mr. Marsdon? ” said the first. 
“oe No. ” 


“Ts he here?” 

‘“No! Who are you? What do you want?” 

Curious side-glances passed between the three men. At 
last the spokesman answered. 


“I'm Uriah Chase, detective of Scotland Yard, at your 
service. I want Phillip Marsdon.” 


* * * 


Our Beauty Contest. 


Full particulars of this bewitching 
competition, together with the names 
of the forty leading ladies, appear 
on page iii. of the red cover. 


“‘ Hin fac’, 'e’s very much wanted,” volunteered one of 
the others. 

‘* Silence, Griggs,” said Chaso sternly. ‘I'll do the 
talking. You in his employ? "—this to Burstock. 

‘*T am retained as civil engineer to the firm.” 

‘‘H'm,” said Chase, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
‘Cand a jolly rotten firm, too. Old Marsdon’s gone the 

ace a bit, and it’s a fine old smash now it has come. 

e’s had them all, banks and money lenders; but he’s 
gone outside the law this time, he’s eafe for ten years.” 

Burstock looked the picture of amazement. 

“* We've been hanging around all day after him,” went 
on Uriah Chase, “but he’s dodged us. And we've got a 
search warrant for his offices and house. We're after his 
private ledgers.” 

“ He keeps no private ledgers here,” said Burstock. 

‘* We'll satisfy ourselves on that score. Ah! I see you 
have a safe here. The keys, please?” 

‘That is my private safe,” said Walter firmly. 

“There is no private to the law,” returned Chase. 

“ But I'll not— 

At that moment he felt a strap suddenly drawn 
round his arms. He fought and struggled, but it was 
vain; the three men had set on him and in a moment hoe 
was bound hand and foot. 

He saw them search the safe. 

“ Nothing here but plans,” said the detective scornfully. 
“ All this bother for nothing. Here’s your keys, young 
man, and you can get yor f free, so as to learn not to 
oppose the police in the execution of their duty.” 

y searched the rest of the office, threw a gibing 
word at the prisoner, and withdrew. 

An hour later the office door was opened again, and in 
walked Phillip Marsdon himself. 

“ Hallo! hat's wrong?” he said, as he stared at 
Walter. 

In a few hasty words tho prisoner told him, Marsdon 
briskly cutting his bonds as he spoke, 

When the tale was finished, rr) Marsdon burst out : 

“A pretty one you. What did they tell you? A 
warrant for my arrest! Wholesale frauds! And I with 
@ quarter of a million to my name. Don't you see what 
has happened, man? It’s the plans they wanted. Here, 
let, me have the keys.” 

He flew to the safe and flung it open. 

The plans were gone/ 

“« Pretty one you,” Marsdon went on angrily. ‘‘ Didn't 
I tell you that Wryfield wouldn't stop at burglary to get 
those plans? But there, it’s no use wasting time. Stay, 
can you describe those men? No, let me. Had one of 
them a red beard, and was one of them a tall, thin, dark 
man in a brown coat?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Walter excitedly. 


you things you never Knew before in this 
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“Then I passed them, they were in the doorway of 
that inn at tho cross-roads a mile off, looking as if they 
were waiting for someone. Oh, if only I'd ridden over 
instead of walking. Come, lock up, and join me. We'll 
get on their tracks.” 

They flew into the road. Walter in such haste to make 
amends for his carelessness, that he slipped and fell into 
a bush, thus giving Marsdon further reason for a few 
choice words on his stupidity. 

But, nevertheless, fortune favoured them. The inn by 
the cross- was reached at last. A room on the ground- 
floor was brilliantly lit, and, looking through the un- 
curtained window, Walter saw the three sham detectives 
sitting around a table. 

They were laughing heartily ag if one had becn telling 
a aod ke. ‘This was irritating enough in all conscience, 
but as if to give their humour a point to the unsuspected 
onlookers, between them in the centre of the elo lay 
the identical packet that they had stolen. 

“Now, carefully,” eaid Marsdon, slipping into the 
passage; “ when I rush, you follow.” 

‘They entered the room like a whirlwind. Marsdon 
seized the packet and held it aloft. 

Walter expected a fight; instead, a burst of laughter 
followed the contractor's entry. 

‘‘ Well done, Mr. Marsdon,” said the ditective who 
had called himself Uriah Chase. ‘‘ Very fine work.” 

Marsdon turned to Walter Burstock. 

‘*T’'ve got back my plans,” he said. 

“I'm afraid I don't follow the affair,” said the young 
engineer. ‘‘Is Mr. Chase a detective, or the secret agent 
of a rival firm?” 

“‘ Neither,” returned Marsdon sternly, “he is a friend 
of mine, who has helped me to find out if a certain young 
man I know is fit to be entrusted with the care of 
valuable property. Mr. Burstock, I left these plans in 
it possession; you promised to protect them. This is 
4 you did it. The whole affair was my little plot to 

UL. . 


you. 

‘*] have been deceived,” said Walter warmly. 

“You have shown how you can be trusted in emer- 
gency,” returned Marsdon. 

“And how do you know your agent would have done 
better?” contended Walter. ‘‘ That man,” he indicated 
Chase, ‘‘ deceived me. How do you know he wouldn't 
deceive you?” 

“Deceive me!” said Marsdon. ‘‘ What’s that got to do 
with it? How could he deceive me?” 

“ By stealing your plans. You say they are valushle. 
You have only the outside of a package showing there; 
how do you know what he has done with the inside? ” 

Marsdon smiled. 

‘*T don’t seo the point,” he declared. ‘ But here goes, 
I'll open the package.” 

He did so, cutting the string with the same knife that 
had severed Walter's bonds. 

Out dropped a flat piece of wood on which was neatly 
written in blue pencil : 

“Sold!” 

“ Hi! What's this?” cried Marsdon, starting back. 
“ Here, Chase, where are the plans?” 

“‘T haven't got them,” cried Chase. 

“But I have,” said Walter, taking them from his 
pocket and throwing them on the table. 

The men stared at each other. 

“T thought there was a catch in it somewhere,” went 
on the young engineer, particularly addressing Mr. 
Marsdon, ‘“‘so I did up that dummy packet.” 

Marsdon turned to hy 

“‘But you searched him.” 

“* We searched the office and his pockets so as to make 
sure,” said Chase in a crestfallen manner. 

Marsdon turned to Walter for an expianation. 

The young man smiled. 

“ As soon as I thad made up my dummy package,” he 
said, ‘‘ I decided to hide the real documents—not inside 
the office, but outside. You, Mr. Marsdon, were pleased 
to bless the stupidity that mado me stumble and fall into 
that bush——” 

“T remember.” 

‘* Well, the plans were there. That was my way of 
getting them.” 

“ H'm,” muttered Marsdon. ‘ Walter, I'll walk to the 
station with you. Good-night, Chase, good-night, all.” 

Half an hour later, Marsdon said to Walter : 

““Yos. You can tell Mabel the good news to-morrow. 
I sce you've got some senso at the bottom, after all. But, 
Walter, how did you catch the idea so quickly?” 

“T’'m a civil engineer.” 

“* What's that to do with it?” 

“T read the papers.” 

“Well?” 

“T saw that Wryfield got the Burton Bridge contract 
yesterday, and that his estimate was £500 less than 
ours.” 

“ Quite right.” 

“And I knew that those plans were worth about 


First Councitior: “The acoustics of this board- 
room are very bad here.” 

Second Ditto (sniffing): “Indeed! I don’t smell 
anything!” 

—.j..—__ 

Maup (before the laughing hyena’s cage): ‘‘ How 
ati Here we’ye been twenty minutes, and the 

yena hasn’t laughed unce.’”’ 

Ella: ‘Strange; and he’s been eyeing your new 
broad-brimmed hat, too!” 

a oo 

Lapy or THE House: “My man, don't you ever use 
soap?” 

The Tramp: “I would, mum, but I’m skeered. I’ve 
been readin’ tho ads., an’ each one says all other kinds 
is injurious to the skin. How am I goin’ ter tell 
which ono is right?” 
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Picked Pars. 


Back to the Old Home. 

A horse whose stable at the Queen’s Head Hotel, Ashby, 
Leicestershire, was inadvertently loft open recently found 
its way back to its old home at Sheppey Village, eleven 
miles away, where it was purchased six years ago. 

Earth’s Sweetest Road. 

The first molasses road in the world is being constructed 
in Newton, U.S.4. It extends over half a mile, and is to 
be ready for use in a short time. The foundation is laid 
after the manner of preparing for a macadam surface, and 
the top finish is a comb of pulverised stone and the 
thick syrup that is the waste of sugar refineries. 

Telephone in Tomb. 

A wealthy woman farmer, of Louisiana, has just had her 
tomb built. In the lid of the coffin are several airboles, and 
a telephone is placed near the head-rest, and is connected 
with the house of the cemetery keeper. Thus, the fear of 
being buried alive is reduced toa minimum. The tombhas 
tecome an object of intesest to visitors. 


Picture Pars. 


HOME-MADE FIRE ALARM. 
A SIMPLE fire alarm may be made as follows: Take a 
piece of glass tubing, marked 
A in the illustration, and fit 
a cork, B, at the bottom. 
Through this pass a piece of 
copper, C, and connect it with 
the bell. Next half-fill the 
tube with mercury and cork 
at the top. Pierce this top 
cork aleo with copper, D, and 
connect the latter with the 
battery, from which a wire 
should run tothe bell beneath. 
When mounted on a neat 
boasd and hung in the house, 
it will prove to be a sensitive and reliable fire 
alarm, for the heat from a will cause the mercury to 
expand, and when it touches the top piece of copper the 
eric carseat in counected ap andthe bell thus rings. 
>__OCo 
FOR CARGO SHIPS. 

THs illustration shows a ship’s derrick used for loading 
or unloading at the quay. 
As the ship is apt to list 
over as the weight of the 
cargo is removed, it is neces- 
sary to find a new centre for 
the bottom or heel of the 
derrick, otherwise extra 
hands are required to work 
the guy ropes. From the 
illustration it will be seen 
that when the ship takes a 
list, a few turns of the 
acrew at the foot of the 
derrick will bring it into the 
new centre required, the 
derrick then works as 
though the ship were on 
an even keel. 


Pars About Footballers. 


S. Raybould (Woolwich Arsenal). 

Bor for the stern decree of the Football Association 
Samuel Raybould would have come into Southern football 
much earlier than he has, 

Three seasons ago 
other famous First League players, 
mouth. The team’s 
caused a great sensation when it became known, but a 

ter one followed it. : 

Each of them had, it seems, been offered the maximum 
wages by their then employers, and this, by the rules of tha 
F. A., prevented their going elsewhere, except by mutual 
agreement with the clubs concerned. 

This mutual agreement could not be arrived at, and hence | 
there was a complete deadlock. Ultimately the F. A. 
councillors were called upon to straighten matters out, 
their fiat being that neither nr Sar nor the other 
players who had joined Portsmou' in the same circum- 
stances should ever be allowed to play for that clab! Which 
was drastic, to say the least of it. . 

Portsmouth’s loss has, incidentally, proved Woolwich 
Arsenal’s gain, however, for in bould the “ Reds” have 
now & capital centre-forward of the cool and calculating 
type. 


W. C. Jordan (West Bromwich and Oxford 
University). 

Wuen, at the beginning of las!. season, the “ Amateurs’ 
Split” with the Football Assoviation took place, W. C.. 
Jordan found himself, together with several other players,. 
in a rather curious position. 

He wanted tocontinue playing for West Bromwich Albion, 
the club which “discovered” him, and he also wanted to 

et his Blue at Oxford if possible. He did both, as it 

ppened, although at one time—neither of the rival 

associations being then inclined to “recognise” the other’s 

players—it looked as though he (and others) would have to 
ea definite choice of which body they wou!d play under. 


See Footline. 


* r 


Boarding-House for Bow-wows, 

The general purposes committee of “ Our Dumb Friends’ 
League” has decided to open a fund to purchase freehold 
land at Bournemouth for the pone of establishing a 
permanent shelter and boarding home for dogs and cats. 

’ Scaring the SKippers. 

A whistling buoy that has broken loose from its moorings 
is floating about the Atlantic Ocean, frightening captains 
and mariners that come within range of its ear-piercing 
screeches. As its whistle usually gives notice of shoal water, 
alarmed skippers who hear it immediately imagine they are 
off their course and in imminent danger of going aground.. 


Leaves as Lenses. 

A remarkable property in the leaves of plants has been 
brought to the notice of the botanists at the British 
Association by Professor Wager. He has showed that the 
outer layer of many leaves is so constructed that the rays 
of light are brought to a focus in the interior of the leaf, 
and that, in fact, the cells behave as convex lenses. 


he 


GARDENERS, PLEASE NOTE, 

Herz is a very effective method of destroying insect 
pests in greenhouses. The only articles required are 
an old flower pot, A, a 
metal dish, B, a methy- 
lated spirit lamp, O, and 
some insecticide. The 
spirit lamp, having been 
sgalted, is i under 
the pot, and the dish, 
filled with insecticide, is 
placed on the top. The 
gardener then leaves the 
greenhouse, closing it completely to shut off draughts. 
Meantime the liquid in the dish, under the influence of 
the heat, gives off fumes, which permeate the whole 
building, killing the insects on the leaves, but doing no 
damage whatever to the plants. 


Sr ae] © a 


TO CUT A GLASS TUBE. 

Ovr illustration shows a simple and ingenious method 
of cutting glass tubing. A piece of twine or string, say 
four feet in th, is held tightly between two fixed 
objects. The string is incircled round the tube at the 

t at which the latter 3 

is to be cut, and then 
the tube, held by both 
hands, one on each side 
of the string, is passed 
rapidly backwards and 
forwards, until the 
friction makes the glass 
quite hot. As soon as 
this is accomplished, the = 
lass tube is released : 

rom the strmg and plunged into a pail of cold water, 
when the change in temperature enables the operator 
to snap the tube in two, as neatly and cleanly as though 
it had been cut and ground. 


a special rule 


Happily for them, however, the F. A. 
by which University and Public School men might, if they 
wished, aesist an A. F. club in term time and F. A. clubs 
during tho vacations. 

Thus Jordan, who is shortly to be ordained, was enabled 
to give of his delightful forward play under two flags, so to 
speak, and also to gain several Ama\ International Caps 


AY 


for 
W. S. Corbett (Birmingham). 

Amone the many fine amateurs who nowadays play 
regularly for League clubs there is certainly no better 
defender than Walter S. Corbett. 

Either at right or left back he is a most difficult man to 


pass, for his tackling, kicking, heading, and judgment are 
alike excellent, white his t and varied pl se of all 
sorts of football—from junior to the international 


game—always stands him in very 

Fine low kicking and volleying haps, the forte of 
this dark-complexioned and dark- and trimly-built 
amateur, although those who have watched him “ under 
fire” in a strenuous and exciting match will agree that his 
marked and ever-present self-possossion comes @ very good 
second. He has a great collection of football medals and 
caps—totalling altogether nearer thirty than twent, d 
although he has made his name with Birmingham, be has, 
on occasions, assisted Queen’s Park Rangers. 

Corbett, who is not related to the Corinthian brothers of 
that name, is a great man on Continental tours, for he 
speaks both German and French fluently. 


J. Robertson (Glossop). 

One of the very test footballers that Scotland has 
ever produced is J Roberteon, who is now the player- 
manager of the Glossop team—the team in which that 
famous millionaire sportsman, Mr. 8. H. Wood, takes so 
keen and practical an interest. 

Less than ten years ago Robertson was absolutely alone 
among Scottish half-backs; indeed, it is an open question 


yore stead. 


| “something on ” to one of the 
land. Tt was » eoloasal and phenomenal 


A Few Items of Fact that will 
Interest You. 


Rides a Race at 103. 
A local race in a Canadian town a few days ago boasted 
a jockey aged 103. The man is a French Canadian 
named Taillifer, and he began his racing career as a stable 
boy at the age of 18. Since then he has ridden in over sir 
thousand races. To celebrate his 103rd birthday, he donned 
spurs once again and secured third place in the race in 


which he competed. He is thought to be the oldest jockey 


in the world. 
Buried with Bread. 

A German who died recently at New York, was buried 
with a half of a lcaf of rye bread, the other half of which 
had been buried with his wife four years ago. There is an 
old German custom of making a wish whenever a fresh loaf 
of bread is cut. On September 7, 1904, this German’s wif 
had just made the customary wish, when she dropped down 
dead. The husband cut the loaf and put half in his wife’s 
coffin. The other half was preserved in a tin box, the 
neighbours, in accordance with his instructions, duly placing 
it in his coffin. 
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A carefully indexed handbcok, entitled 
selection of the best of the ars. used on this page, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher,J8 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


“Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 
is now cn sale at all bookstalls, 


FOR PRESERVING BRUSHES. 

A¥rsr using « paint or varnish brush, most people 
stand it in a pot of water, when the weight pressing 
upon the bristles causes them to take a ge twist. Our 

ilmstration shows how to 
avoid spoiling the brush in 
this manner. First of all 
measure the depth of the 
jar with your brush, and 


and then insert a skewer or 
thin piece of wood, longer 
. : : than the diameter of the 
r. This cross piece, you will find, will prevent the 
ristles from resting on the bottom of the Jar and will 
thus keep them from being twisted out of shape. 


-- 


‘ % make a mark on the handle 

° . to correspond with the to 
t ry of the pot. About an fhe 
‘ P below this mark bore a 
: Y hole through the handle 
' 


_—_OC- 
PURE BEER. 
we — ee barrel begins to get low it is 
cask. r illustra- - ; 


tion shows a device 
by which this is 
accomplished 
automatically. 
While reposing on the 
rest the barrel is 
attached by a chain 
to an overhead lever 
with weights. As 
the beer is graduall 
drawn and the 
becomes lighter the 
weights compel the 

lever to lift up the end of the eask in the manner shown 
in the picture. The beer can then be drawn off, clear 
and bright, without any sediment. 


A Few Facts about Well-known 
Players. 


there was a finer left half—Ernest 
Needham not exce —in the world than the fair-haired 
Glasgow . Then he wasa truly marvellous player, 
and some of the football he showed in “ big” matches will, 
perhaps, never be bettered. : 

His transfer to Southampton caused one of the biggest 
sensations in recent football history; and when he went to 
Stamford Bridge te “ make” the now famous Chelsea team 
he achieved one of the greatest feats in football manage- 
ment ever known. In two seasons Chelsea rose from 

greatest clubs in the 
undertaking, for 
which most of the credit is due to Robertson. ; 

Nowadays he is a bit of a veteran, of course, but, still, he 
is a moat useful player, generally at inside left. 

G. Kitchen (West Ham United). 

Ever since the day that George Kitchen Fi tired of 
understud: Minn at Everton and came to West Ham he 
has s y mone ahead, until to-day ns is ty common 
consent, among the goalkeepers in the . 

So far, he tes mined Witereational honours, but those 
who know what he is capable of under the bar, know that 
this is not due to anything connected with his ability, but 
rather to the plethora of great goalkeepers at the present 
moment; the goalkeeper who gets the first chanco is hard to 
depose to-day. ' 

Apart from football, Kitchen is a great golfer, and shares 
with James Sharp, the old Woolwich Arsenal, and present 
Glasgow Rangers back, and Tommy Niblo, of Newcas''e 
United, the honour of being one of the three most skilled 
footballer-golfers before the public. Kitchen spends most 
of his free time from foot! on the Bournemouth links, 
where he is engaged professionally, while last soason he 
iook part in an interesting “putter only” match with @ 
well-known professional. 

He was rather badly injured towards the close of last 
football season, but he is quite fit again, and is keeping 
goal as well as ever. 
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I—The North 


[Last week it was told how on the night of July Sh, 
1864, an elderly man, Thomas Briggs, cashier in a Cit 
bank, was found unconscious on the North London Rail- 
way between Hackney Wick and Bow. From wounds, 
chiefly about the head, it was evident that Briggs, who 
expired without regaining, consciousness, had been 
murderously assaulted and thrown from a railway car- 
riage. From ently insignificant clues, a hat and a 
ijeweller’s car: rd bearing the name “ Death, 
Cheapside,” the murder was traced to a German tailor, 
Franz Miller, who by this time had satled for America. 
However, as he travelled on a sailing vessel, he lost the 
advantage he had gained, and, to his amazement, when he 
arrived at New York he was arrested for murdering 


Briggs.) 


Terribly Afraid of Dying. 

Wuen Miller had recovered from his surprise, 
he declayed that he knew nothing about the crime, 
and had never been on the North London Railway in 
his life. A search of his box, however, brought some 

amaging proofs to light. 

‘ There ep the murdered man’s watch, and also his 

hat, but the hat had mnlensone a remarkable 

alteration, and this fact in iteelf was to serve as & 
erful link in the circumstantial chain. 

Although he must have felt that his case was hope- 
less, he continued to protest his innocence; it is a 
peculiarity of murderers, and many whose guilt was 
never in doubt have solemnly averred their innocence 
even when the rope has been round their necks. 

Matthews and Death, of course, identified Miiller, 
and he was conveyed ashore and taken before the City 
Marshal. When certain necessary extradition for- 
malities had been gone through, the fugitive was 
handed over to the care of the English officers, and 
the party returned to England in the steamer Etna, 
the greatest care being taken to prevent Miiller 
anticipating justice, though it may be doubted if he 
ever contemplated doing so, for he was a miserable 
coward, and terribly afraid of dying. 

The Etna reached Liverpool on September 17th, 
and as soon as it became known that the murderer 
had been arrested and brought back there was intense 
excitement. 

When he arrived at Euston, an enormous crowd had 
assembled, and he was greeted with groans and angry 
demonstrations. On the 19th he was placed in the 
dock at Bow Street, and the evidence that was brought 
forward made his committal inevitable. His identity 
was beyond doubt, and his possession of the dead 
man’s property was primd facie evidence of his guilt. 

The trial took place at the Old Bailey before the 
Lord Chief Justice, Baron Pollock, and Mr. Baron 
Martin. The Solicitor-General, Sir R. P. Collier, 

rosecuted, assisted by Serjeant Ballantine, Mr. 

annen, Mr. Beasley, and Mr. Gifford—a formidable 
array of legal talent. 


Desperate Straits of Defence. 

For the prisoner there were Serjeant Parry, Mr. 
Metcalfe, and Mr. Besley. Never was circumstantial 
evidence more clear, more convincing, than in this 
case; there wasn’t a weak point, not a link missing. 
Yet a desperate attempt was made to save the brutal 
murderer’s life. The witness Death never hesitated 
for a moment in his identification. Miiller was the 
man beyond doubt who changed Mr. Briggs’ chain 
for another one, and the hat found in the railway 
carri was the hat given to Miller by Matthews, 
the cabman. . 

If no other facts had been forthcoming, these two 
alone were sufficient to hang him; but, in addition, 
Mr. Briggs’ watch was found in Miiller’s box, and 
also Mr. Briggs’ hat. . 

A hat-maker, a Mr. Digance, of 18 Royal Exchange, 
had made hats for Mr. Bri for five-and-twenty 
years, and when he was asked to examine the one 
found in Miiller’s trunk, he declared that it was 
identical with one he had made for his customer in 
1863, with the exception that it had undergone some 
alteration by being cut down in a peculiar manner. 
Its height had been lessened an inch or two ys the 
top part being cut and drawn down over the and, 
and then stitched and a new band put round. 

The hatter stated that he had never before seen & 
hat which had been so treated, but the defence put 
two other hatters into the box who declared that such 
an alteration was common in the second-hand trade. 
This paltry squabble about the hat showed the 
desperate straits the defence were driven to. The 
altered hat in Miiller’s possession was unquestionably 
Mr. Briggs’s hat, and the murderer had altered it to 


VIVID, THRILLING, AND HUMAN. 


and (Notoriovs Criminals , 
Related by DICK DONOVAN. 


Tragedy (continued). 


suit hisown taste. Whether 


ta rtl Ing Crimes ray ple arabe g erg 


own by design in the railway 
carriage, or vice versd, was 
never made clear; but, which- 
ever it was, the hat was 
werful evidence aguinst 
im, although it was sought 
to make the incident tell in 
a pire ‘ 5 
. avin ailed in 
London Railway this biked the defence 
endeavoured to set up an 
alsbi, and they put into the 
witness-box a woman named 
Jones, who kept a lodging-house in Camberwell. 

She swore that on the night of the crime, and 
about the very time the crime was committed, Miiller 
called at her house to sec a young woman who lodged 
with her, and to whom he was paying his addresses. 
Mrs. Jones, according to her statement, knew Miiller 
well. The young woman was out, and he was greatly 
disappointed, and, having waited for a short time, 
took himself off. Needless to say, Mrs. Jones’s evi- 
dence was not credited, and she retired discomfited. 

The evidence against the prisoner was over- 
whelmingly strong, and in his summing up the Lord 
Chief Justice dwelt with emphasis on the points which 
told so strongly against the culprit. But the jury 
had heard and seen for themselves, and they wanted 
but fifteen minutes in which to make up their minds 
that Miiller was guilty. 

In passing the dread sentence the judge said that 
no other conclusion could have been arrived at, and he 
held out no hope to the prisoner. He characterised 
the crime as one of the most brutal he had ever had 
to deal with. The victim had been attacked with 
ee ferocity. It is probable he was first stunned 

y a blow from a heavy stick, he was then stabbed 
with a knife, and hurriedly thrown from the carriage 
as the train was crossing the canal bridge. Not more 
than five or six minutes could have elapsed from the 
first attack to the moment when the body was thrown 
out. 

Muller Breaks Down. 

The opinion was that the murderer’s intention was 
to fling the body into the canal, but in his hurry and 
confusion he opened the door on the wrong side. 
There had evidently been a struggle, though exceed- 
ingly brief, and Miiller had not even the time to 
search his victim’s pockets or draw from his finger 
the diamond ring he wore. 

His cupidity was aroused by the watch and chain, 
and it is probable he thought the chain was much 
more valuable than it proved to be. 

During the trial the prisoner displayed considerable 
self-possession, he listened to the evidence with keen 
alertness, and when the woman Jones was giving her 
concocted evidence with a view to prove an alibi it 
was noticed that he smiled. 

The summing up of the judge, however, and the 
verdict and death sentence produced a total change in 
his demeanour. A look af consteciintion and blank 
horror swept over his face as he heard the verdict, 
though he must have gathered from the evidence that 
no other was possible. Every incident fitted the 
other with mathematical precision. There wasn’t a 
link that was weak, and although the defence resorted 
to the forlorn hope of an alibi, they made no attempt 
to explain how Miiller became possessed of the victim’s 
hat, chain, and watch, nor how it was that his own 
hat was found in the carriage where the crime was 
committed. 

On hearing his sentence the criminal completely 
broke down, and all his self-possession left him. A 
wild look came into his eyes, the pallor of his face 
was deathlike. Clutching at the front of the dock, he 
said in a faltering voice: 

‘¢T_I want to say something. I am, at all events, 
satisfied with the sentence which your lordship has 
been pleased to pass. I know very well it is that 
which the law of this country prescribes. But I have 
to say now that I have not been convicted on a true 
statement of the facts, but on a false statement. 
The evidence is not true, and I am not guilty.” 


King of Prussia Intervenes. 

He obviously intended to say more, but his nerve 
failed him, and he burst into tears, and the warders 
removed him from the dock. In admitting that he 
was satisfied with the verdict he Erasviosliy admitted 
his guilt, and yet he persisted in declaring his 
innocence. 

Almost immediately after his conviction a reaction 
in his favour set in, upon what grounds it is impossible 
to explain. It was suggested in some quarters that he 
was too fragile and delicate to have overcome a big, 
strong man like Mr. Briggs; but, as a matter of fact, 
Miiller had extraordinary muscular development, for 
he had practised athletics in Germany, and had gone 
through a considerable military training. 

He was the son of parents in a low station in life, 
and he himself was a sordid, cunning rascal, with 
brutal and coarse instincts. 

After his conviction the German colony in London, 
backed up by a society called the “German Pro- 
tection Society,’? made the most frantic efforts to 
obtain a reprieve, and they even influenced the King 
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of Prussia and a German potentate to appeal to 
Queen Victoria to save his life. Of course, the efforts 
that were being made on his behalf were known to 
the condemned man, and he grew more and more 
persistent in his declarations of innocence. He 
avowed solemnly that he did not commit the crime, 
though he hadn’t a single word of explanation of the 
reason why ho was found in possession of Mr. 
Briggs’s property, nor did he throw out the faintest 
suggestion that another person had been concerned 
in tho murder. 

Besides Mr. Davis, the Ordinary of Newgate, the 
prisoner was visited by Dr. Cappel, minister of the 
German Lutheran Chapel in Alice Street, Goodman’s 
Fields, but to neither of them would he admit his 
guilt. Dr. yr i made it known that when he first 
shook hands with the prisoner he was quite astonished 
at the power of his grip. That disproved at once the 
statements of the agitators that Miiller was a weak 
and delicate man. 

The Rev. Doctor did all he could to impress the 
convict with the seriousness of his position, and he 
urged him to make a confession if he were guilty, but 
still the prisoner preserved a stubborn obstinacy, and 
averred his guiltlessness. One day, however, when Dr. 
Cappel suggested that Miiller had not delibcrately 

lanned the murder, but had killed his victim 
inadvertently during a struggle for the watch, the 
convict murmured : 

“Yes, I believe it may have been done in that way.’’ 

The dreadful injuries to the victim’s body, however, 
showed that he had been attacked with great 
“oa whereas the murderer hadn’t a scratch upon 

m. 

Clamour for Reprieve. 

The execution had been fixed for November 14th, 
and as the day drew near the clamour for a reprieve 
grew louder. It is really not easy to understand at 
this time of day why this interest was displayed. 
It was unwholesome sentiment; and, though I 
have searched the evidence carefully, I cannot find a 
single flaw which would have justified the benefit of 
a doubt being extended to the condemned man. 

The evidence of Mrs. Jones, the lodging-house 
keeper, of Camberwell, was too obviously concocted to 
demand a moment’s serious attention, and, that being 
so, there was not a shred of the defence urged by the 
culprit’s counsel worthy of any credence. From first 
to last the murderer himself furnished the most con- 
clusive proofs of his guilt. The evidence of Death, 
the jeweller, and Matthews, the cabman, could rot be 
contradicted. The transactions with reference (wv the 
chain, and the fact of the prisoner's hat being fvund 
in the railway carriage were so convincing that no jury 
could have failed to be impressed with the guilt of the 
person charged. Nevertheless, Miiller doggedly 
declined to admit his guilt. 

All those who were in contact with him and who 
had been concerned in the trial never for a moment 
doubted the justice of his sentence, and they were 
most anxious to break down his stubbornness, if for 
no other reason than to satisfy public opinion, though 
in most cases of this kind public opinion can and 
ought to be ignored. 

The day preceding the execution tho condemned 
man was visited by the Rev. Dr. Cappel, the 
Ordinary, and tho Sheriffs, and these gentlemen made 
a united effort to bring him to a frame of mind when 
he would be able to realise that all earthly hope had 
passed, and in accordance with the tenets of the 
faith he professed he could not look for Divine 
pardon unless he confessed and repented. He, never- 
theless, remained unmoved, and exclaimed again and 
again: ‘‘I am innocent. I am innocent.” 


“Why Should I Confess?” 

The same evening Mr. Sheriff Dakin, who was well 
known as a kind and philanthropic man, again visited 
the prisoner, for he was greatly concerned about him, 
and sincerely desirous of impressing him with the 
awfulness of his position. He reminded him that the 
sands of his life were almost run out, and in a few 
hours he would stand in tho presence of his Maker. 
In every way he could think of the sheriff exhorted 
him. e told him that he had attended divine 
service that day for the last time, and in the morning 
the bell of St. Sepulchre would toll his death knell. 
He urged him, therefore, not to Ict the precious 
moments slip by without availing himself of the 
chance to unburden his conscience. 

Miller listened patiently to all this, but at the end 
again declared he was innocent; though when Sheriff 
Dakin had left the oell, the prisoner turned to one 
of the warders in charge of him and remarked 
thoughtfully: 

“Man has no power to forgive sins, and it is use- 
less to confess them to him. Why should I confess? ”’ 

After that the wretched man seemed to sink into 
melancholy, and he tossed about restlessly on his bed. 
At two o’clock in the morning ho heard the machinery 
for the pelos being dragged into position opposite 
the old debtors’ door of Newgato, and he started up, 
while perspiration streamed down his face, although 
the night was cold. 

Owing to the agitation that had gone on and the 
interest aroused in the case, it was anticipated that 
the exccution would attract an unusually large and 
ruffianly crowd, and precautions were taken accord- 
ingly. The preparations were on a very extensive 
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acale, and massive barriers were erected in the Old | 
Eailey and Newgate Street so as to break the crowd 
up into sections. 

‘The German residents of the East End mustered 
in great force, and, as it was feared some disturbance | 
might take place, bands of police were stationed in 
such positions that they could co-operate in case of 
riot. The precautions proved to be perfectly justified, 
for seldom had even the Old Bailey witnessed such a 
densely-packed mass of ruffianism. 

The crowds began to gather before midnight, in 
spite of heavy showers of rain, and fights wero 
frequent, though they were easily quelled by the 
police, but there were many broken heads and : 
bleeding noses. 

The windows of the houses commanding a view of ' 
the scaffold were let at exorbitant figures, as much | 
as fifty pounds being paid in some instances, 60 it 
was stated; while those who had assembled in these 
houses to seo the sight whiled the time away by 
playing cards or dominoes. 

At six o’clock the culprit, who had been unable to 
ee got up and dressed himself for the last time on 
earth, and Dr. Cappel visited him, and again urged 
him to ease his conscience; but Miiller still persisted 
in denying his guilt, though he accepted the rev. 
gentleman’s ministrations with gratitude, and they 
continued to pray together until the executioner | 
appeared and the pinioning process was gone through. | 
The condemned man submitted quietly, but it was | 
evident to those present that he was suffering mental | 
agony. ' \ 
“Yes, I Have Done It.” i 

His face was like marble and his teeth chattered, | 
while every now and then he turned a mute, appealing | 
look at the clergyman. ‘he supreme momeut 
now come, and @ procession was formed to proceed to 
the place of death. ‘The culprit still remained silent, 
and followed with unsteady steps and downcast head 
the Rev. Mr. Davis, who in loud, clear voice read the 
burial service. Up to this point Miiller had made a 
desperate effort to display physical firmness, but as 
he came in sight of the scattold he shuddered end 
recled, but almost immediately recovered himself. 


Dr. Cappel, who had followed the condemned man, 
approached hii as he stood on the drop, and said in 
German: 


“Miller, in a few minutes you will stand before 
God, and in this awful moment I once more ask you, 
and for the last time, if you are not guilty?” 

Miiller turned to him and answered in a low tone-4 

“Not guilty.” 

“Not guilty !’? exclaimed the doctor. 

“God knows what I have done,” said Miiller 
pathetically. 

“Does He also know that you have committed this 
crime???’ asked Dr. Cappel. 

For an instant or two the culprit hesitated, and 
then, the cap having been drawn over his face, he 
distinctly answered : 

‘Yes, I have done it!” 

At that moment the bolt was drawn, and the 
murderer fell. Those whose painful duty compelled 
them to be present at the terribly effecting scene 
were of opinion that if Miiller had been allowed a 
few more minutes he would probably have entered into 
some details as to how he committed the murder, for 
during the trial nothing could be elicited, and the 
circumstances of his meeting with his victim and his 
attack upon him will ever remain a mystery. 

‘Those who were in a position to know were firmly 
persuaded that the ill-advised endeavours of the 
German society to obtain a reprieve buoyed Miiller 
up to the last with the hope that his life would be 
spared; but his guilt was too clearly established for 
the Home Office to interfere, and Miiller’s confession 
with his last breath was satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
showed that the sentiment which had prompted the 
agitation for a reprieve was misplaced. 

Miiller was a brutal and callous murderer, who 
placed a higher value on a few pounds than he did 
Ps of a fellow being’s life, and he well deserved 

is fate. 


——— 
Finst Stupent: ‘ Who is your favourite writer? ” 
Second Student : ‘‘My father! You should see the 
cheques he writes !”” 


Fenton “At first he was simply crazy about her, 
but now he neglects her shamefully.” 

Sloanes: ‘‘I see. At first he went out of his mind, 
and then she went out of his mind!” 

—— 
MY EYE. 

A sTUDENT in a medical college while learning to use 
the ophthalmoscope, was told to examine“and report 
upon the condition of a man’s eye. The doctor-to-be 

justed the instrument and looked long aud search- 
ingly into the subject’s left optic. 

“Most remarkable!” he ejaculated, with a surprised 
look. Readjusting the ophthalmoscope, he again 
carefully scrutinised the eye. 

“Very extraordinary, indeed!” he exclaimed. “I 
never heard of such an eye. This must be some new 
disease. Have you evcr had an expert opinion on it?” 

“Once,” was the laconic reply. “The man who 
put it in said it was a fine bit of glass.” | 


' situation is rather cleverly 
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Tar present international 


hit off by the PuNncH 
cartoon, in which the 
shade of Bismarck is 
watching Francis Joseph = 
cutting up the Berlin 
Treaty pie that the 


German statesman l:elped 
to make. 

“ Pie-crusta are made to 
be broken,” Bismarck is 
saying. “And I did a bit of that sort of thing myself.” 

In spite of the virtuous indignation of Europe over 


| the wickedness of Austria in tearing up the Treaty, it 


is a case of people in glase-houses throwing stones. 

Russia herself probably holds the world’s record in 
the breaking of treaties, and for this she paid bitterly 
in the recent war with’ Japan. She swore that she 
would not meddle with Korea; but within ten years 
she explained to all whom it concerned, that her new 
interests in North China required protection, and 
coolly annexed the Korean port of Masampho. 

She ised that she would evacuate Manchuria at 
the close of the Chino-Japaneso War, but not a bit of 
it. She hung on to her ill-gotten gains until Japan 
tore them from her grasp. 

Sir Edward Hertslet once had a somewhat em- 
barrassing experience over a broken treaty. One of 
the Colonial Office officials came over with a friend 
and asked Sir Edward if he would show them some 


| of the original treaties in the safes at the “F. 0.” 


Sir Edward readily agreed, and amongst others he 
showed them the treaty signed by the Powers in 
Paris, at the close of the Crimean War, to which was 
attached a separate treaty between Russia and Turkey. 
This is generally known as the Black Sea Treaty, and 
by it those Powers mutually agreed to a limitation of 
their naval forces in the Black Sea. 

“Here is the appeal to tho Almighty that they will 
never break it,” said Sir Edward, pointing to the 
invocation at the top; “but in 1871 the Emperor of 
Fuse, declared that he would no longer be bound 

yi 

The man from the Colonial Office interrupted 
hurriedly: “Oh, I should have mentioned that my 
friend is a Russian.” 

It was a little awkward, and the Russian showed no 
further interest in our treaties. 

One of Russia’s wickedest lies she told to Finland. 
When Alexander I. annexed Fin!and he solemnly 


THE summary manner in 
which the Honse of 
Commons enspended Mr. 
Victor Grayson the other 
day shows that no one, not 
even one of their own 
number, may offend their 
dignity with impunity. 

An even more interesting 
incident, from a _ consti- 
tutional point of view, was 
the bright little tiff His ; 
Majesty's faithful Commons recently had with the 
House of Lords. 

The Commons claim that they, and they alone, have 
the right to raise money by taxation, an decide what 
shall ‘ha done with the money. But the Lords EY 
fessed to differ, and altered the Old Age Pensions Bill. 

That Bill dealt with the spending of money raised 
Commons at once refused to 


by taxation. The 
to avoid a fight, the Lords 


accept the alterations, and, 
gave way- 

If it ever came 
Commons and the 
it is 


to an open conflict between the 
Lords, and if the Commons meant 
) hard to see how their lordships 
could win, despite all their ermine and coronets. The 
Commons could simply starve them out by refusing to 
up the gilded chamber. 
Coritncnin were disposed to 
be very nasty, they 
ment toan end, beca i 
which alone keeps a Government going. 
decline to vote the salaries of the judges, 
could disband the Army, and throw the Navy on the 
scrap-heap by refusing to pay for its upkeep. 

They have never gone to such extremes yet. But 
after the execution of Charles I. the Commons 
abolished the throne and the Lords. and declared 
themselves supreme. They ruled absolutely as they 
liked for atime. Had not Cromwell and his troopers 
turned them out at last, they a gs have established 
a far worse tyranny than the world has ever known. 

For a long time it was a heinous crime for anyone 
to publish an account of a debate in the Commons. 
These debates were considered as matters of tremendous 
importance, with which the mere ordinary public had 
nothing to do. Heavy fines and terms of imprison- 
ment punished those who were daring enough to 
publish debates. The Commons would have shrieked 
with wrath at the idea of a reporters’ gallery. 

Even so recently as the days of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
of dictionary renown, it was forbidden to publish the 
debates. 

But the people wanted to know what was going on 
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They Have the Power to make T.11gs most 
Us p'eazant, 
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vowed to regard it as a 
separate state, and he 
promised the Finns that Le 
would faithfully preserve 
their laws, religion, and 
constitution. 

Everybody knows how 
Russia has kept that 
promise. The language and 
customs of Russia have 
been forced on the Finns, 
the professors in the 
universities must be Russians, and instead of being 
a separate state, Finland is a mero geographical 
province of the Empire. . 

As a result, enormous bodies of Finns have emigrated 
to America, and anarchy is rampant in Finland. 

The Sultan of Turkey, who is himse!f wailing about 
the sinfulness of treaty-breakers, is the last man in 
Europe to let a treaty stop him if it stands in tho 
way of anything he wants. He will promise anything 
under the eun, if you squeeze him up in a corner and 
insist; but the minute your back is turned, he slips 
out and you have all the trouble of cornering him over 

ain. 
aa oes instances will suffice. He graciously allowed 
us to set up a post-office at Salonika; then he ordered 
the railways not to carry our mail-bags. He promised 
to take our insurance companici under his imperial 
wing; then the Customs officials were ordered to 
seize the correspondence of the companies. 

Nor are we blameless. Our most famous breach of 
international law was when, in 1807, we smashed 
through all obligations, and without even declaring 
war, launched our fleets against Denmark. 

The Government had heard that the Emperors of 
France and Russia had decided ta maka a descent on 
this country, and were going to use the Danish flect. 
Denmark herself was utterly unprepared for attack. 
The king and the army were in Holstein, and the 
fleet was lyiug in the harbour of Copenhagen. 

‘The British Admiral suddenly appeared before the 
city and demanded that the Danish flest should be 
given into the custody of Great Britain, a request 
which was very naturally refused. The result is 
historic. Copenhagen was bombarded and the fleet 
captured. ; 

The technical term for breaking a treaty is to 
“ denounce” it, and when a country denounces a solemn 
promise all the other countries join in denouncing 
the denouncer. 


in Parliament. So Johnson 
decided to resort to subter- 
fuge. Members who were 
bis friends used to ling 
him accounts of the speeches 
bh. —or as much of them as 
they recollected—and he 
worked these up into what 
he called ‘‘delates in the 
Senate of Lilliput.” 

He had to give fanciful 
names to everything. He 
called France “Blefuscu.” Pounds became “spruzs.” 
A haughty Secretary of State he alluded to as the 
“Hurgo Hickrad.” The Prime Minister of the day, 
William Pulteney, was transformed into “ Wingul 
Pulnub.” 

And all this foolery was not to amuse children, but 
to tell sensible men how they were being governed ' 

The Commons have always been dangerous when they 
have considered themselves wronged or insulted. They 
have always claimed the sole right to direct the issuing 
of writs for the election of new members of their own 
House. 

Once when a Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, ventured to disregard this claim and issue such 
writs himself, they threatened to throw him into prison 
for life; and he, though one of the most daring states: 
men who ever lived, apologised abjectly. 

The Commons still possess the power to imprison 
those whom they hold guilty of objectionable conduct; 
but, if a man was thrown into prison while 4 
Parliament was sitting, he would be released atc 
matically as soon as the Parliament which had 
sentenced him ceased to exist. 

The terrible engine of tyranny called a Bill of 
Attainder was an Act of Parliament, which set aside 
the ordinary forms of law, and declared a man an 
outlaw and an outcast. After that he could be put 
to death without trial. 

Bills of Attainder could still be passed, if King, 
Lords, and Commons agreed. 

If the Commons think a man a criminal, or havo 
him in their black books for any reason, and were st 
not disposed to resort to a Bill of Attainder, ther 
could impeach him. That is, they could have lim 
tried before the House of Lords, and, if he w«re 
declared guilty, would themselves be his judges, and 
would decide what his punishment was to be. 

Such an impeachment in the past generally meant 
ruin to the man placed on his trial. Even if ho 
escaped conviction, the trial was so long, and the 
expenses he was put to were 80 great, that he was 
lucky if he was not reduced to beggary- 
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The 


(The great daneer and pantomimist, who was for long a himself. 


reigning favourite at Covent Garden and the Empire 
Theatre, and now conducts a yery sarees school of 
dancing, how to fall properly.) 


To learn to fall gracefully 
and convincingly is, or should 
be, a part of every actor's 
theatrical education. 

But I am sorry to say it is 
the exception rather than the 
rule to see an artistic fall on 
the English stage, because so 
many young people go on the 
stage beige es A ph ge ae 
training—a state of affairs 
unknown on the Continent. 

This latter fact is rather 
curious becanse the English 
are as a rale easily knocked 
i It is true raag Arad 
will soon get w in, if it is 
a@ case of'a fight, ut what I 
mean is that the English are 
on badly balanced on their 

t. 
They stand with their feet 
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The correct position in which 
to stand. 


wide apart, and 
more Pons in line, 
and a slight push 
will upset them. 
But the person who 
knows how to stand 
properly 
always 
has 


the other. Tho weight of the body thus rests 
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| stand, it is balanced on 


neither foot, aud it is 
difficult to push over a 
person who stands in the 
correct way. 


Moreover, when he does 
lose his balance he does so 


Art of Stage Falls. ,, gradually that be has 


time to pre for the 
ensuing oaks, and Brag 
great extent to regula is 
ay Matame descent to earth. But the 
CAVALLAZZI-MAPLESON. person whostandsinsecurely 
on his feet goes over 80 
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uickly that he falls allin a 
. . eap, and very likely injures 
So in learning to fall for stage purposes the 
first thing to learn is how to stand properly. 

It is true that a stage fall should resemble the real 
thing as closely as possible. 

But realism may easily be carried too far, and it 


Breaking the force of the fall with the left arm, 


is no part of the actor’s business to court serious, 
even fatal injury as he certainly will de unless he 
acquires the art of falling safely. 

‘o gain this end, the first essential, as I have said, 
is to stand firmly balanced, so that the fall may be 
gradual, and the next point is to avoid injury to the 
head, especially in the case of “back falls.” 

I do not know the scientific name for it, but at the 
back of thea neck there is a spot, a quite slight blow 
uy on which will cause death; in falling backwards a 
ereon is liable to alight on this fatal spot, and thus 
fall never to rise again. 

See some great artiste like Bernhardt do a back fall 
on the stage, and you would declare that she had 


Back fall safely accomplished. 


fallen flat down on her back, without any attempt to 
save herself. 
But, as a matter of fact, just as she neared the 


firmly on the rear foot, whereas, as Englishmen usually ground she gave her body a slight turn to right or 
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left, and shot out her right or left hand behind her 
to break the force of the fall, and, above all, to prevent 
the back of her head hitting q 

the stage. A slight wriggle ff 
as the fall was safely ended DY 
brought her flat on her back, a 
but all was so quickly done 
that to you she appeared to 


have fallen 
straight back- 
wards. 

And so with 


front falls. The y 
actor does not fall straight 
down, but makesa slight turn 
at the last moment, again 
breaking the fall with his 
out-stretched right or left 
hand. 


Bat the actor has not only 
to learn to fall safely, he 
must study and practise the 
fall segro priate to the cause, 


Thus he is mortally “, ; 
wounded by shot or dagger Ne ee 
he falls straight down A clever front fall. 


(though, as I have explained, 

really sideways), either for- : 

wards or backwards according to the direction of the 
wound. In such a fall there must be no hesitation. 
The body goes down flop! Toppling over in a 
straight line from head to foot. 

If the wound is not mortal, then the fall is preceded 
by some staggering steps, and the actor comes down on 
his knees before finally collapsing, if he does no‘ 
intend to regain his balance. 

That is pretty obvious, but how often does one not 
see a faint badly done on the stage? 

The faint from shock of some kind, however, must 


Front fall completed. 


not be confused 
exhaustion. 

In the latter case, the will to make an effort to save 
oneself may be present, as in the case of the other 
kind of faint, but the power to extend the arms is not, 
and the person just collapses into a shrivolled-up heap. 

None who ever saw Sir Henry Irving’e collapse on 
the altar steps in Becket will ever forget how he gave 
the conviction of a man utterly worn out (which, alas! 
was all too true at the end of his career), and how he 
scemed to shrink and dwindle into a mere confused 
near of bones. 

at is the faint of exhaustion, and as I myself 
find these literary efforts rather exhausting, permit 
me, artisti 


call. — eee ¥ 
and I howe A patring ataLlagy 
gracefully, to ae = < = 
6 collapse.” 


with the faint from complete 
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"Cute Attempts at Escape by Convicts, 


T attempts to escape from Dartmoor 
ry ie a day by convicts have drawn the 
attention of the public to the fact that bids for freedom 
make one of the most thrilling chapters of the book 


oon JA —_ the story of a convict who once 
broke from : , . 
“I hed n at work on one of the forts,” he said, 


“and crossing the drawbridge with my party. 
Sor @ cacment rr vigilance of the officer in charge 
relaxed. When the party turned to the right, I slipped 
out of the ranke and dropped into a trench many feet 
Gaining the top of the sloping bank, I ran for 
dear life till I reached the Medway. I started to 
swim cross, but I took cramp and was nearly 
drowned. 
Recaptured by a Fluke. 

“T kept on, though, and managed to reach Graves- 


end, but here I was recaptured by a fluke. The end 
of all ps trouble was 2 rere attack of rheumatic 
fever.” 


More exciting, however, is the extraordinary story 


of Bartlett, the daring convict who was the first man to 
escape from Portland Prison. 


—First 


He found a piece of hoop-iron and succeeded in 
making a sort of saw. With this, and a piece of a 
file which another convict gave him, he was able to 
cut through the wooden flooring of his cell. Describing 
his task, he said : 

“The work had to be done stealthily after I had been 
locked up for the night. Every night I had to replace 
the boards so that the warders should not see what 
I had done. 

“Eventually I got into an air shaft, and saw my 
way clear to liberty. With my sheets I made a rope, 
and as luck would have it I picked up a piece of 
wood with iron hooke at each end. . 

“One night I started down the passage it had taken 
me three months’ hard labour to make. After Jiftin 
an iron grating I found myself in the open air, an 
managed to throw the hooks on my rope over a wall. 
By this means I got on to the roof of the officers’ 
quarters. 


Bartiett's Big Jump. 


“From the roof I had to jump on to a boundary 
wall about twelve feet distant. Then I slid down the 
rope to the ground.” : 

Almost at the same moment the alarm was raised, 
but Bartlett got through the window of a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and concealed himself beneath the 
Communion table. : : 

Here he lay concealed for over a week, during which 
time he was able to steal some food and clothes from 
a hotel in the neighbourhood. 

In this hiding-place, Bartlett confessed afterwards, 
he made a pair of trousers out of a black coat, and 
put on another coat, which happened to be made of 
velvet. The food he divided into six portions, and 
for six days was concealed beneath that Communion 
table. 


There were frequent services, and, what was still 
worse for the convict, the priest used to come in at 
night fon private devotions. 

At last tlett decided to leave the chapel. He 
fled across country, but he was recaptured, and 
sentenced to eight years’ penal servitude for his 
burglaries during the few days he was free. 


Quick Change Artistes. 


Recently & prisoner carried out what may be called 
a “quick change” escape. While he was awaiting 
trial the governor of the prison gave an “at home.” 
The prisoner was exercising in the yard, but slipping 
out of the line he managed to annex a hat and an 
overcoat. 

He then mingled with the guests, and actually had 
the audacity to enter into conversation with some of 
the officials. Then he went to the gate. 

“Let me out of this dismal place,” he said, “I have 
seen enough of it.” 

The janitor laughed, and in a few seconds the bold 
prisoner was free. 

A similar smart escape was attempted by a female 
prisoner at Millbank. She was a “cleaner,” who had 
regular access to the matron’s quarters. 

One day, seeing an opportunity of escape, she yielded 
to temptation, and stole a complete set of the matron’s 
clothes—a pretty costume, a bocoming hat, and all the 
rest of the outfit. There was not much time to 
waste, so she slipped the disguise over her prison 
clothes. 

When dressed, she boldly went to the inner gate and 
asked to bo let out. 

“T have been calling on the matron,” she explained, 
and was permitted to walk away enchallenged. But, 
alas! she was captured and brought back to face a 
Icnger term of imprisonment. 


buy and read the ROYAL, then choose your lover ! 


What the Chief Magistrate Pays for the Honour. 


Jcsr as there is no other municipality in all the 
xorld which can compare with London for wealth, 
so there is no other city which pays its chief magistrato 
so large a salary. 

Yet the £10,000 which the City Corporation con- 
tributes yearly to the Mayoral expenses is not nearly 
sufficient to cover the cost of a year’s occupation of 
the Mansion House. 

In the first place, there is the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
that ancient relic of medisval times, which the 
Londoner cherishes with such extraordinary aifection. 
Tho outsider looks upon it as a nuisance, stopping 
traffic and wasting time, but all efforts to abolish it 
have failed, and probably will fail. 

This show is a vastly expensive business. An army 
of men and women have to bo hired, trained, and 
costumed to take their proper parts. Many of those 
who represent the various characters are extra ladies 
and supers from the stage, and a building has to be 
rented in which they can be drilled. 

The actual dressing and making-up on the morning 
cf the show requires a staff af twenty men and a 
number of women, who are busy from a very early 
hour. 

For one single item, the cost of hiring horses for 
the Show, the bill is never less than £100. 

The cheapest shows cost £1,000; the modern average 
is double that sum. 

The Lord Mayor’s banquet is one of the most 
important events of the year, for the speeches mado 
by His Majesty’s Ministers on this occasion usually 
contain matters which interest the whole world. 


Guildhall’s Record Feast. 


It is also a very costly function. An army of two 
hundred and fifty cooks, waiters, and carvers is 
employed for the occasion. The food is the most 
perfect obtainable. Fruit alone costs a fortune, while 
the wince bill runs to hundreds of pounds. 

Tho banquet is arranged for by a committee, and 
its cost is borne by the Lord Mayor and the sheriffs. 
The former pays half, the latter each one quarter. 
The cheque which the Lord Mayor signs for his share 
is usually about £1,200. 

This sum has been vastly exceeded on several 
occasions. On November 9th, 1837, which was the 
first Lord Mayor’s Day after the accession of the late 
Queen Victoria, Her Majesty dined at the Guildhall, 
and on this occasion the cost of the banquet was 
£6,870, the value of the plate on the table being 
nearly half a million. 

The average number of guests at a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet is twelve hundred. 

The Lord Mayor pays half the cost of the procession 
as well as half that of the banquet, so that on the 
very first day of his reign his outgoings amount to 
about one-quarter of his year’s salary. 

But this is only the beginning of things. The 
hospitality of the Mansion House is amazing. 
Dinners are constant, and as for luncheon, there are 
guests to this meal almost every day in the year. 

There is at the Mansion House an enormous staff 
of officials and servants. The former include a sword- 
bearer, a mace-bearer, and seven trumpeters. The 
liveries alono cost, at the very least, a thousand a 
year. The salary of the sword-bearer is £600 a year. 


25,000 in Charity. 


The Lord Mayor has his own huntsmen, a toast- 
master, and a staff of secretaries. His private 
secretary is a most important personage. He must 
be a thoroughly good man of business, for the vast 
amounts raised for charity by Mansion House funds 
all pass through his hands. 

ivate is a permanent official. Sir 
W. J. Isby hao held the post for over a quarter of a 
century, and during his first twenty-five years over 
ee millions of charitable funds were dealt with by 

im. 
The record among Mansion House Funds was the 
£1,022,000 raised for the widows and orphans of our 
soldiers killed in the late Boer War. 

Probably no Lord Mayor ever gives away less than 
£5,000 in charity during his year of office. In many 
cases the sum has been double. 

The Lord Mayor’s own robes, his magnificent purple 
gown, and tho State suits fitted for various occasions, 
mean a large expenditurc—probably not less than 


It is also the custom for the retiring Mayor to 
present a piece of plate, which is added to the 
marvellous collection at the Mansion House. The bill 
for this is never less than £500, often much more. 

It is calculated that the least sum which any Lord 
Mayor of London spends during his tenure of office is 
£27,500. Deduct from this the ten thousand which 
is the City’s contribution, and the Mayor himself is 
left £17,500 out of pocket. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Something About the Newest Things on the Market, 


Economic Egg Preserver. 
Dr. Campant, an Italian chemist, has proved that eggs 
can be preserved quite fresh for a long period by coating 


them with a thin layer of lard and depositing them, rest- 
ing on tow or some similar substance, in & chamber. 
The eggs must not touch one another. An outlay of 2d. 


will be sufficient for 100. 


New Dabbing Brush. 

A yovetty in dabbing brushes for wool-combing 
machines is the invention of Mr. P. Henry, 1847 Callow- 
hill Street, Philadelphia. The bristles are so arranged 
that they can be pushed forward by means of plugs as 
they wear down, and thus the brush is made to Jast much 
longer than in the case of ordinary brushes. 


Cork Stones. 

TuEsE are now being manufactured on the Continent. 
Produced in large sizes they are useful for rofrigerating 
rooms, and other places from which external heat is to 
be excluded. Old corks from bottles, worn-out cork mats, 
and other similar articles are chopped up and mixed with 
asphalt; when heated, the mass ls into moulds, 
and then exposed to the atmosphere for some time, 


Polyglot Policemen. 

Tur latest innovation in connection with the police force 
is to be noted in Paris. A policeman, or tamed 
= seen a berg that rag = med 
oreign lan , the particular kind of language 
shown by the find of badge. This is for the benefit o 
tourists. At one end of the Place de l’Opera ie a police- 
man who aks English, and at the other end is one 
who can to German visitors in their own tongue. 


Name Holder. 

Tare will shortly be placed on the market an in- 
genious device for holding a name plate on an umbrella, 
walking-stick, cane, or similar article. It is a contrivance 
to be clam on the umbrella handle, and is so made 
that an inary visiting-card can be fixed in the holder 
and kept intact until the owner desires to remove wt. 
This obviates the necessity of having the name engraved 
on a plate. 

Celluloid Bristles. 

Unix recently, brushes have been made with celluloid 
backs, but a Paris firm is now selling brushes which have 
the hairs or bristles made of that material, so that tho 
article ig entirely of celluloid. It is claimed that thico 


brushes, while answering every purpose for which the 
ordi: article is used, bre easier to clean, and that the 
celluloid bristles do not retain dirt and impurities like 
the older kind. 


Knot Protector. 

Ir ig not always convenient to seal the string of a large 

et ie onl Sareal anal, A, maotal iste be pieced 

parce: . me' te is place 

under the knot and another, of a slightly different shape, 
is put on top; both plates have arms, and one arm goes 
through the string. The plates are forced ther and 
fastened in a simple manner; it is then impossible to get 
at the knot without damaging the metal seal. 


Washable Wall Paper. 

A WALL parrr that can be washed is being prepared 
for the market. It is coated several times with a solution 
of two of borax, two parts of shellac, mixed in 
twenty-four parte of water. Any householder can make 
the paper on his walls washable by the same means. The 
solution should be strained or filtered before being applied, 
and after each application the surface should be ed to 
make it shine. p and water can be used for cleaning, 
just as for cleaning paint. 


Electricity Helps Gas. 

CoMPRESSED COAL GAs for lighting purposes has under- 
gone a further development in Germany. Instead of one 
central container for the whole installation, a simple 
device has been evolved for each burner; this machine is 
driven the waste heat of each jet by its being trans- 
formed into electric energy for the purpose. The light 
thus obtained is of great power and comparatively in- 
expensive. In addition, the upper part of the room does 
not become so hot as in ordinary cases. 


ware and will last a lifetime. Placed in the cistern of 
a lavatory, in private 
disinfecta every time the cistern is flushed. It is sm 
7 h to be inserted in any cistern, and the cost is 
2s. €d., fully charged. The cost of refilling is 6d., and 
those who use it will find it as ag ee as it is effica- 
cious. The Automatic Disinfector, Ltd, 6 Gamble Street, 
Nottingham, will forward full details. 


A Tip for Christmas, 

Ir won't be very long now before everyone will be 
wondering what to tt his or her man friends as a 
Christmas present. This problem cannot be solved in a 
more satisfactory way than by making him a gift of a 
good safety razor. One of the latest to be placed on the 
market and one that really shaves easily, without “ drag- 

ing,” and without making the eyes water, is the Sea- 
feotk. The blades of these razors aro made of such finely 
tempered steel that one can run it over the face, and 
that one operation has secured a clean and close shave. 
The prico varies from half-a-crown for the razor with 
one thade, to twelve and sixpence for a beautiful outfit 
containing a silver-mounted razor, seven blades, a strop- 

ing handle, and a very dainty little etrop. Sea- 
rook razors can be obtained from Messrs. Seabrook Bros., 
32.34 Featherstone Street, City Road, London, E.C. 


The ROYAL MAGAZINE this month details How marriage with 
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By Our Heart Specialist. 


You know the girl who is cheeky, smart a 
disagreeable in on all-round ao ot way, ce oat 
what impudent-—in short, a rather unpopular type: 

Of course you do, and of her you say, ‘Tf <lo 
marries, her husband will have his hands full’; for 
you imagine that if she gets the chance of marrying 
and takes it, she will feel her husband a fine dance, 

Yet girls of that sort do get married, whilst lots 
of delightful girls develop into old maids. 

People marvel at this, for they cannot mako ott 
what the men saw in such girls—they cannot undr- 
stand how men ever came to propose to them. 

But it is just another example of man’s 
eccentricity when it comes to be a question of sclect- 
ing a life partner, for it is notorious that a man on 
occasion selects the very girl whom no onc ever 
dreamed would have such an opportunity. 

How comes it, then, that a man is attracted to a 
girl of this sort? 

Well, man is a strange creature, and, above all 
things, he loves change. Now, nine girls out of every 
ten are amiable, simple, nice, and ready to fall in 
with men’s views as a rule—and that is exactly where 
this eccentric girl comes in. She is not at all like 
other girls, in that she is not amiable by a long war, 
nor is she simple, and it is not her habit to fall in 
with men’s views. 

Indeed, she is usually a rather strong-minded young 
lady—one who does not hesitate to tell a man just 
where he falls short if she sces the slightest reason 
for so doing. 


Lessons She Teaches Lovers. 


Peculiar to relate, a man is drawn to a girl of this 
kind. In the first place, he does not quite undecr- 
stand her, and man is such a curious creature that 
what he does not quite understand has a peculiar 
fascination for him. 

Hence it follows quite naturally that the eccentrio 
type of girl acts as a magnet. Man cannot help 
being interested in her. She seems so _ totally 
different from other girls, and after that the thing is 
quite easy, for it is not such a very long step from 
interest to love. 

Be it remembered that the eccentric girl acts as 4 

teacher to man. Through her he learns, often for the 
first time, that all women are not soft and pliable: 
she makes him realise that s woman can havo 
character and an independent way of looking at 
matters. She makes him see that a woman may 
prefer to lead rather than be led, and there are 
plenty of men who admire a woman of this sort. 
And, if the truth be told, this sort of girl does not 
tire a man so quickly as your very sentimental young 
lady who is ever ready to please. 
Her general sharpness exercises a charm over 4 
certain type of male, and her slightly standoffish 
manner and brusque style appeal to him in a 
mysterious way. One way or another, a young lady 
of this kind does not search long for a lover 

As it so happens, the coy, blushing, sensitive, 
sweetly-tongued miss often has a very long search 
ero she secures a lover, and even after she has securcil 
one—why, her style may pall on him any day, for, 
as has been said, man loves change, and the eccentric 
type of girl gives him that. all the time. Hence ker 
power to attract and hold him. 


She Won't Trap the Men. 


This article is not written with the object of 
making other young ladies emulate the style of the 
eccentrio girl. Far from it, for any attempt to play 
such a part would be certain to end in disaster. 

It is only when a young woman is like that natur- 
all; that she has any chance of attracting masculine 
attention, for a man usually knows very well when 4 
girl is acting, just as he can tell if she is natural. 

The real reason why the eccentric girl appeals to 
man is because she differs from all her sisters and is 
thoroughly refreshing to man, who is somewhat jaded, 
as a rule, through constantly mceting the ordinary 
sentimental, clinging-ivy type of maiden. 

Tho latter girl is everywhere; she is the common 
girl, so whet more natural than that a man should 
have a hankering after the uncommon? 

And he is well pleased when he does encounter her. 
She shows sturdy independence of mind, she will net 
be dictated to, she knows what she wants and scvrs 
that she gets it; she treats man as an equal, and 
man is not accustomed to that, for the ordinary &!" 
has a subtle habit of making man seo that he is quite 
a superior organism—which, of course, is a mere trap 
to ensnare him. 

The eccentric type of girl won’t go ont of her way 
te trap a man. If ho comes to her, well and goods 
she certainly won’t go to him, and, believe me, that 
gives hen a decided pull over other girle 


a man of genius fails. 
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‘An Y 
news?” 
askod = Mrs. 
Sampson, as 
her husband 
\woked up from tho morning paper he was reading. 

Mr, Sampson cast a swift glance at her; the tone of the 
«uestion was not pacific. Perhaps she had had some dis- 
agreeable communication in the letter which the postman 
had just delivered. Mrs. Sampson had been rather 
irritable of late; probably the two children, aged five and 
sever, had worried her. 

Mr. Sampson had found it advisable to be very careful 
how he dealt with his better half. 

“T was reading about Andrew Carnegie’s heroes, m 
dear,” le replied affably. ‘* You know, I really do think 
that ke ought to have——” 

‘*Do you think you'll ever be a Carnegie?” inquired 
Mrs. Sainpeon tartly. “Don’t suppose you ever will! 
You're not the sort of man to start life with half a crown 
and end with half a million!” 

Mr. Sampson glanced sharply at his wife, and felt 
tempt.‘ to reply in anger; but he restrained himself. Ho 
was an inoffensive man, and desire] peace in the house- 
hold. Of course, Maria was worried and run down; it 
would be all right when they went away. 

For at least four years they had joked about his rame 
being one day among the millionaires, but her remark 
on this occasion was not made jestingly, and he felt much 

urt, 

“I’m afraid, Maria, that I shall never set the Thamcs 
on fire.” he replied rather sadly. “I’m not a brilliant 
star; I’m more of a plodder. Still, I may get somewhere 
in time; plodders are not always left out in the cold. 
Now, if I have passed in the final examination I shall be 
a full-fledged accountant, and that ought——” 

“Z don’t suppose you'll pass, and if you do you won't 
make much out of it! Weren't you expecting a letter this 
morning about the result?” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Mr. Sampson in surprise. “ Yes, 
it was this morning, wasn’t it? And there’s no letter. 
H’m!” 

Mr. Sampson’s face clouded. The two children sat 
silent; they knew how to interpret the signs, and they 
understood that mother would tolerate no fun or noise 
during breakfast this morning. 

“I suppoee you've failed,” said Mrs. Sampson bluntly. 
“The unsuccessful candidates do not receive notification 
of the result so quickly as the successful ones. Now, 
listen to this.” 

She spread the letter out before her, pushing away her 
piate. r. Sampson was vaguely wondering how it was 
that he had calculated on recciving his letter of notification 
on the following day, and how he had come to confuse 
the dates; but before he could finish his cogitations his 
wife read the letter. 

It was from her sister—or rather from one of them. for 
the had two, and both were married. It was to the effect 
that her sister’s husband had just received an appointment 
cf a still more remunerative character than the one he was 
filling. 

«some neople get on in life, you see,” observed Mrs. 
Sampson in a subdued tone, and with great significance. 
“Now, don’t spend all your time reading that stupid 
newspaper, or you'll have to go off without your break- 
fact!” 

Mr. Sampson was on the pcint of saying that he was 
very plecsod to hear the news, as, indeed, the unselfish 
and mctest bookkeeper really was; but his wife's’ subducd 
anger froze the words on his lirs and cut him to the 
quick. Yet after the first sensation of mortification he 
made excuses for her to himself. a . : 

“Sho isn't quite well, and of course it is a bit vexatious 
for her to see both sisters getting on so well, while we 
don’t seem to make a move.” . i 

He gulped down some coffee, but it seemed as if it 
weuld choke him. . 

“T don’t know how it is, but I seem to stick and get 
no forrader, as the farmer is supposed to have said. 
Perhaps—perhaps she made a mistake—in marrying me! 
I am passionately fond of her, but—” (he choked down 
a piece of bread and butter)—“ but a woman's pride is 
hurt when her husband lags behind, and I suppose that 
that decreases her affection.” : 

The breakfast was finished in silence; it was not a long 
meal. Mr, Sampson rose very slowly and went into the 
three-foot wide hall to brush his hat and clothes. Te 
returned two minutes later, ready for business, but with a 
white, set face. ; 

“Good-bye, Maria,” he said tenderly. “I’m very sorry 
that I don’t make a mark. Perhaps—perhaps you ought 
o have looked out for a smarter man! 

In ordinary circumstances Mrs, Sampson would have 
melted at this indication of his emotion, but on this par- 
ticular occasion she was in an exceedingly irritable mood. 
failure for her husband; success, more success. for her 
brother-in-law. Both of her sisters had married bettcr 
off than she, and both were forging ahead, while sie 
remained practically where she was. 

Coming on the ap of other worries and a state of health 
which is popularly described as “ below par,” it mado her 
annoyed with all her surroundings, and blinded her to 
those qualities in her life partner which she should have 
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prized to their fullest 
extent. 

She gave him acold kiss, but 
said nothing. Mr. Sampson 
left his home with a heavy 
heart. He tried to rouse him- 
self as he walked to the station, 
and buoyed himself up with the 


Telling How He Wasn't hope that the letter of notifica- 
so Unsuccessful as He tion must have boen delayed. 


Thought. “Mine may come to- 
morrow,” he said halfaloud. “I 


By LESLIE GRANT. really can’t think that I’ve 


: failed ; I’ve studied so hard, 
and I’m older than many men who go in. I’m not quick 
at picking up things, but I think that when I do eee 
through a thing I remember it. I am not like some, who 
cram a thing and then it slips from their memory. I felt 
pretty sure of myself in that examination. I wouldn't 
go in for it sooner, because I made up my mind that I'd 
be Aulte sure of my ground. I don’t understand it.” 

“Hallo, Sampson!” shouted a voice. ‘“ How are you? 
Got your result? No? Why, Smithers had his Jast might. 
I was with him when it arrived. Thought I should have 
to congratulate you as well.” 

“T haven't heard yet,” answered poor Sampson, turning 
cold as he shook hands with Jackson, an acquaintance. 
“Shouldn't be surprised if it went to the offie. Ta ta!” 

Sampson did not belicve for a moment that it would 
go to the office, and he had stretched the truth in order 
to avoid his chagrin. 

Then it was teue! Ho must have been plucked! What 
would Maria say when she knew for certain that be was a 
miserable failure? 

And what would he do? Success would have meant a 
better berth; failure would put a stop to possible progress 
His eyes seemed to grow cold, his sight became dim; he 
walked unsteadily, and then—— 


* * * * * 


Well, the baker's man who served Mrs. Martin, a friend 
of Mrs. Sampson in the next street, saw it all, and ho 
gave Mrs. Martin a really good account of the affair. He 
did not know Mr. Sampson or anyone else among those 
who were in the affair, so he co mention no names, 
but the report was accurate so far as details were con- 
cerned, 

It was such a startling local incident that Mrs. Martin 
took an early opportunity of running round to see Mrs. 
as a for the pleasure of being the bearer of news. 

After the preliminary inquiries about the health of 


The Great New Competition Craze. 


Full Details on First Page. 


the family, Mrs. Martin asked if her friend had heard 
of the incident in the Broadway. Her heart gave a jump 
a“ when Mrs. Sampson replied that she knew nothing, 
and the caller settled down to give her own version. 

“Quite heroic, Mrs. Sampson, really it was, judging by 
what Jenkins says. You know how busy the Tocaiwae 
is just at that time, with so many gentlemen going to the 
City. And some of them really are a little reckless; at 
least, that’s what it seems, but it may be that their 
business is on their minds and they don’t take proper 
care. I’m glad my James does not go to the City, I really 
am! Let me see, where was I?” 

The good lady paused for a moment, for breath and 
recollection. She had wandercd a little, as sho usually 
did. However, sho picked up the thread of her story 
before Mrs. Sampson said anything. 

“Yes, I remember. So busy, wasn't it? Well, a 
gentleman was going across the rowl in that absorbed 
condition, and he didn’t notice that he was stepping off 
the pavement right in the way of a motor ’bus. The 
driver shouted—Jenkins says it was more like a scream of 
fright at the man’s peril. Other people shouted or groaned, 
and all stood fixed to the ground and sort of helpless. 
Everybody thought he was going to be crushed, when a 
man sprang forward. It seemed as if the two would 
be killed, for the driver couldn't pull up in time, and 
there was no room to turn. It was like a flash, it was 
all so rapid.” 

Like a good story-teller, Mrs. Martin stopped at the 
crucial point, to let tho narrative sink into the heart 
and mind of the listener. 

Mrs. Sampson, however, was rather bored; she waz 
still smarting under her husband’s failure anc her brother- 
in-law’s success, and she was nct interested. She wished 
Mrs. Martin had not called; she wished to brood over 
her own grievances, 

Mrs. Martin stifled the crestfallen feeling that was 
creeping over her, and went on again triumphantly. 

“My dear, it was most exciting! Everybody gasped. 
They expected to see tho rescuer and the rescued—that 
is, the one to be rescued—borne down and mangled out 
of shape. Nobody supnosed that the rescuer could le 
cool enough to calculate the distance and act prompily. 
The driver shut his eyes—so Jenkins says—anl even the 
policeman turned away. Then the motor ’bus rushed into 
them, and some of the spectators shrieked. Both men 
were seen on the ground by the side of the ‘bus, and 
everybody fancied that they had been ruthlessly knocked 
aside——” 

“Did Jenkins say so?” interrupted Mrs, Sampson, too 
full of her own wrongs to feel intcrested. 

Mrs. Martin stared. It was really too cold-blooded of 


Mrs, Sampson! Evidently the latter had gleaned from 
Mrs. Martin’s manner that neither had been seriously 
hurt, and she was sarcastic over the phraseology of the 
narrator. 

“ Both men are reported to bo hurt, but they were not 
run over,” replied Mrs. Martin coldly. “ The rescued 
man etruck his head against the stones and was taken 
away unconscious. I suppose,” she added deliberately, 
as she rose to go, “that the rescued man was not Mr. 
Sampson? He is a bit slow and dreamy, isn’t he, dear?” 

“ He wasn’t going that way this morning; he was going 
Me ae the motor at the other end!” said Mrs. Sampson 
rigidly. 

Mrs. Martin went off, and Mrs, Sampson returned to 
her brooding, unconscious of the fact that Richard had, 
in his worry, forgotten that ho had a call to make at a 
neighbouring suburb before going to the office, and had 
walked in the accustomed direction to the station. 

Doubtless Mrs. Sampson appears to be an unfeeling, 
discontented woman, yet she was like many thousands of 
other women, and many men also, at certain periods of 
their existence. 

It not infrequently happens that one member of a family 
is left lower in the social scale than the rest, and her 
pride is wounded by seeing the others go about, spendin 
money, and giving their children better education, an 
what not. In such circumstances, especially if health or 
other troubles beset her at the same time, she may grow 
discontented, and shut her eyes to the goud things she 
does actually possess. That was the state of things with 
Maria Sampson. 

She had married Richard because she loved him, with 
a full knowledge of the fact that he was not a genius. 
On the other hand, she realised that he was a good, 
reliable, industrious man of average ability, fond of home, 
and not likely to neglect her. 

She had forgotten all this for the time being. There 
was a dull resentment in her heart that he had not raised 
her to the same level as her sistcr. She was about to 
declare that he had not made one step forward when 
oa recollected that he really had moved along fairly 
well. 

A gleam of remorse broke through tho thick cloud of 
vexaticn. Perhaps it was her fault in somo degree that 
Dick did not make more progress. She used to help him 
with detail work (which he often brought. home because 
he was so busy), and so left, him more time for study. 
She had not done this lately. 

“He has so little spirit!” murmured Maria, in an 
endeavour to excuse herself and find another subject for 
grumbling. “I should answer back if my wife——” 

Sho stopped abruptly. She remembered that Dick did 
take her to task, gently, when her irritation had cooled, 
and she realised that he did not answer back at the time 
because it would have made matters worse. 

Rat-tat! 

She jumped from her seat and entered the hall. The 
postman was waiting. He handed her a letter, explaining 
that it had, by some mischance, been left over the wor 
and had been handed to him on the present round. It 
ought to have been delivered last night. 

"ite. Sampson said it didn’t matter, and took the letter. 
She did not open her husband's correspondence as a rule, 
but the appearance of this one impelled her to break the 
envelope. 

Yes, Dick had passed the accountantcy exam. after 
all! 


Before she could recover her self-possezsion, the knocker 
sounded again. Mrs. Martin reappeared on the step. 
Evidently she had important information to impart. 
st My dear, I’m s0 sorry,” she burst forth, “so sorry!” 
“What is it?” cried Mrs. Sampson, turning deathly 

ale, 
Pee Your poor husband did? go towards the station this 
morning. I fear that he is hurt, though not perhaps very 
ceriously !” 

“Tell me!” cried Mrs. Sampson, sinking on the stairs 
leading to the firat floor. 

“He was taken to the hospital unconscious, you know. 
Still, it was a superbly gallant rescue, and but for the 
bravery of that man he would have been killed. Yes. yes! 
Come to the hospital, and I'll go with you, r thing. 
Mrs. Iarper next door will look after the children when 
they come out of school.” 

Somehow Mrs. Sampson got her things on and !\).ried 
cut of the front door, only to be met by a messenger 
with a telegram. : . 

“Vil open it!” declared Mrs. Martin, thinking that it 
was a sunmons to the hospital. It read: 

“Have passed. A littlo bruised, otherwise all right.— 
Dicx.” 

“Whatever does it mean?” gasped Mrs. Martin. 

“It means that he has heard of his success,” replied 
the other, much relieved, “and that he isn’t hurt much, 
Mrs. Martin, I must ring him up at the office.” 

She bustled Mrs. Martin to the call office and rang up 
Richard Sampson. . ce . 

“Did you get my wire?” cried Dick. “TI thought I 
would know my fate either way without more waiting, 
so on my way to business IT called at the office where the 
results are made known. I've passed; the letter ought to 
have arrived.” 

“It has come. But about your accident?” 

“Oh, yes. I was mixed up in a little affair at the 
Broadway, and thought you mizht be anxious.” 

“So TI was.” said Mrs. Sampson, half hysterically. 
“Then it was the other man who was taken to the hospital 
—yonr noble rescuer?” . 

%« Er—what?” asked Sampron in a mystified tone. “Oh, 
yes, I see. Well, Maria, he wasn't the rescuer; he wag 
the-—er—man I rescued. J wish you'd go and sce how he's 
getting on. And, by tho way, the governor says I'm 
too good for this job, and he’s recommending me for 
a bigger one.” 

“Dick,” remarked Maria, after a pause. “there's still 
cne defect about the telephone. You can’t kiss the person 
you're taiking to!” 


Read a'!l about -ow the American President is elzctei in the November ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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‘WHAT NEXT. 

A cLERGyMAN in the 
Midlands, well known for his er 
kindness to the genus tramp, had a wooden building 
piaced at the entrance to his grounds for their benefit, 
with a small loaf and a jug of water on the table 
inside. 

Recently, on visiting the hut after one of these 
travellers had left, he found that a portion of the loaf 
had been consumed and a penny left. A scrap of 
dirty paper placed under the latter set forth that 
the copper was “for a penn’orth of cheese for the 
next bloke.” 

COC 


“Ig your climate rather changeable?” asked the 
tourist. 

‘No, it isn’t,’? answered the old settler who always 
contradicts. ‘‘If it was, don’t you suppose we'd have 
changed it for something else years ago?” 


COC 


Newitt: ‘ Yes, old Goodman’s three are a bad 
lot. Two of them, at least, ought to be in gaol.” 

Brown : “Some redeeming quality about the third 
one, eh?” 

Newitt: ‘‘ Yes; he’s already there.” 


_m0CO 
FATHER KNEW SOMETHING. 

TaeEng was a hopeful gleam in the eyes of the young 
man with a slightly retreating chin as he approache 
the father of his lady-love. 

“Will you give your daughter to me in marriage, 
sir?’ he asked in as firm a tone as he could muster. 

“I’m afraid you are not well enough acquainted 
with her, young man,’’ remarked the father. 

‘““Why, I’ve seen her twice a week for nearly a 
year,” said the astonished suitor. . 

“That may be,” said the parent, “but if you 
knew much about her character you’d have said, 
‘Will you give me to your daughter in marriage?’ ” 


>_——_O0OCc 


“Dip you ever,’”? sail one preacher to another, 
“stand at the door after your sermon, and listen to 
what people said about it as they passed out?” 

The a replied: ‘‘I did once’’—a pause and a 
sigh-— but I’ll never do it again.” 

COC 

Country Cousin: “ Are you sure I am in the right 
train?”? 

Town Relative (who has had about enough of it): 
“Well, I have asked seventeen porters and thirty-two 

assengers, and they all say ‘Yes,’ so I think you’d 
etter risk it.” 
“OO : 


COULDN’T KEEP IT UP. 

Ir occurred to a famous lawyer, shortly before his 
death, that it would be a good idea to purchase a 
memorandum book in which to jot down the items of 
his daily expenditure. 

‘‘T can compare notes from day to day,’’ he said, 
“find out how much I spend, and so learn to regulate 
my expenditure here and there.” 

So the book was bought. After the great advo- 
cate’s death, his executors, while going over his 
effects, came across the book. Interested to know 
how far successful he had been in “regulating his 
expandijate;” they opened the book—to find this, the 
only entry: 

‘To one memorandum book, 6d.” 


_—_0OCN 


‘Ucn!’ exclaimed the tram ticket, withdrawing 
as far as possible into the corner. of the pocket, 
“‘ you’re from a pawnshop.”’ 

“Suppose I am!” retorted the pawn ticket, ‘‘I am 
the pawnshop’s one redeeming feature.’’ 


_——_ OC 


Srerceant-Masor: ‘‘ Now, Private Smith, you know 
very well none but officers and non-commissioned 
officers are allowed to walk across this grass.’’ 

Private Smith: “But, Sergeant-Major, I’ve Cap- 
tain Graham’s verbal orders 2 

Sergeant-Major: “None o’ that, air. Show me the 
captain’s verbal orders. Show’m to me, sir.’’ 

Sr a) Ol 
SAFE SENTENCE. 

Some of the West Indian islanders have learned 
that when a foreigner misbehaves himself on their 
shores it is better to suffer in silence than to mete 
out punishment at the risk of ao visit from a gun- 
boat from the miscreant’s native land. 

A judge in Hayti recently took occasion to pay off 
old scores to redeem his self-respect in the case of an 
offender brought before him. To his first question, as 
to the nationality of the accused, the interpreter 
answered that the prisoner was from Switzerland. 

“Switzerland!’’ said the judge. ‘‘That country 
has no seacoast, has it?’’ 

‘¢ No, your honour,”’ replied the interpreter. 

“ And no navy?”’ 

‘¢ And no navy, your honour.” 

“Very well, then,’’ said the judge, “give him a 
year’s hard labour.”” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


‘SHE KNEW THE FASHION. 

‘“Lur me see some of your black kid gloves,” said 
a lady toa shopman. “These are not the latest style, 
are they? ” she asked, when the gloves were produced. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the shopman; ‘‘ we have 
had them in stock only two days.”’ 

“TI didn’t think they were, because the fashion 
paper says black kids have tan stitches, and vice 
versa. I see the tan stitches, but not the vice versd.” 

The explained that vice versd was French 
for seven buttons, so she bought three pairs. 

SOC 

‘Now, Harry,” asked the teacher of the juvenile 
class, “what is the meal we eat in the morning 
called?” 

“‘Oatmeal,’’. was the little fellow’s prompt reply. 

>__OcC 

Patient: “The trouble with me is that I can’t 
te Yet I am always as hungry as a wolf, and I 
work like a horse.’’ 

Doctor: ‘‘ You had better consult a veterinary.” 
COCO 

“Dip your husband have any luck on his shooting 
trip? ” asked the friend of the family. 
“Yes, indeed,” replied the knowing lady. “He 
managed to get home without shooting himself or 
anybody else.’’ 

¢ SOC 

Waar did father say when you told him of our 
engagement?”’ asked the young lady. 

‘‘Well—er—really, Phyllis,’’ began the ineligible 
young man. 

“Oh, leave out the strong language.” 

“Then there’s nothing to tell you.” 


OCH 


MISUNDERSTOOD ! 


Hodge (to village doctor who ts off for a day on the moors) : 
“ Sure, Doctor, you are a careful man. If yer physic don't 
boul yer patients over, you make sure of ’em with yer gun!” 


7—oOOC< 


Ascum: ‘You don’t care much for society, do 
youP’”? 
Crabbe: ‘‘No. Society is nothing but a ridiculous 


school, where nobody is taught to try to be somebody.” 
_—_ OC 


A young lady began singing, and kept it up until 
her two canaries sank back exhausted in their efforts 
to out-sing her. Now we understand the meaning of 
the old saw ebout killing two birds with one’s tone. 


COC 


Wire (looking up from her book)? ‘You know a 
great many things, John—now what do you think 
should be done in a case of drowning? ”’ 

Husband: ‘ Arrange for some sort of a funeral, I 
should think.” 

COC 


A VETERINARY surgeon pronounced a hunter to be 
afflicted with an incurable disease. 

‘What had I better do?’ queried the owner to his 

room. 

“Well, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ conscientiously speak- 
ing, I should part with him to another gentleman!” 


ar 1 OL ad 


HER LITTLE WAY OF PUTTING IT, 
Scrirs and his wife were going to tho theatre. 
“Will you please go upstairs and get my goats off 
the dressing-table? ’’ said Mrs. Scribb. 

‘Your goats?’ queried the puzzled Scribb. ‘‘ What 
new-fangled idea have you women got now? ”’ 

“Pll show you!’ snapped the wife. 

Then she sailed away, and soon returned putting 


on her gloves. 

“Are those what you mean? Why, I call those 
kids.” 

‘‘T used to,’”’ replied Mrs. Scribb, “but they are 
getting so old I am ashamed to call them by that 


name any longer.” 
He took the hint. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 5, 1908, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS: 

A DISTRICT visitor was 
going her rounds one bright 
spring morning. In a crowded tenement some five or 
six little children gazed inquiringly at her as sho 
entered. 

‘* Well, well, children,’? she said, “I never saw so 
many gtubby faces in my life! Why don’t you uso 
some soap and water? ’’ ° 

‘*We are waiting for the angel, mum,” replicd a 
small boy. 

“What angel?” replied the young woman. 

“Why, the lady that come here last week and 
gave one of the kids a tanner to wash his face!’’ 

SOC 

Suz (making up): “And you will admit you wero 
wrong? ’? ‘ 

He (a young lawyer): ‘No, but I’ll admit that an 
unintentional error might have unknowingly crept 
into my assertion.”’ 

D0 

Custougzr: “Why did you take your boy away 
from school so young? ” 

Grocer: “They were ruining him for my business 
—trying to teach him that sixteen ounces make a 
pound.’ 

SOC 
RIGHT SORT OF EXPERTS. 

Visiron : “You must have a remarkably eflicient 
Board of Health in this town.”’ 

Shrewd Native (one of the many): ‘“ You are right 
about that, I can tell you.’ 

‘Composed of scientists, I presume? ’’ 

‘No, sir. Scientists are too theoretical.”’ 

‘Physicians, perhaps?” 

‘Not much. We don’t allow doctors on our Board 
of Health—no, sir—no undertakers, either.’ 

“Hum! What sort of men have you chosen, then?” 

‘Life insurance agents.”’ 

a Ol a 

Mary: ‘‘I wonder why swells wear an eyeglass?” 

Jane : ‘‘ Why to block up one eye, so that they shall 
see just as much as they can understand at a time.” 

COC 

Crerx: ‘‘Can’t please the boss any way. If I have 
a pen which doesn’t scratch, he calls out, ‘Thomas, 
aren’t you working?’ and if I have one that docs lo 
grumbles at the noise.” 

S0Cc 
JUDGED BY APPEARANCES. 

A ratTHeR loudly-dressed ‘‘gentleman”’ stepped 
into a big necktie shop the other day, and in an 
imperious tone uttered the one word: 

‘* Neckties!” 

Then he threw back his head, as if the assistant 
were entirely beneath hig notice. 

This amobbish air aggravated the assistant, but ho 
quietly displayed a number of late patterns. 

“These,’’ he said very politely, ‘“‘are tho very 
newest styles, and are excellent quali y ata shilling.” 

“A shilling!’’? haughtily snapped the customer-- 
‘a shilling! Do I look like a man who would wear 
a shilling tie? .Is there anything about me to indicate 
that?’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir!’’ meekly interposed the assist- 
ant. ‘‘The sixpenny counter is at the other end of 
the shop !’’ 

- SOC 

Mrs. Struss: “This paper says that a collego 
graduate is blacking shoes in Bradford.” 

Mr. Stubb: ‘‘Gracious! That proves that a man 
with a college education is of some use, after all.” 

~fS0Co< 


First Lirrrary Man: “Have you got your short 
story accepted?” 

Second Ditto: “You bet. I sent it to a lady editor 
marked, ‘ Price six guineas. Special reduction during 
holiday season, £1 1s. lidd.’ It was accepted next 
fpost.”” 


__OCH 
WHAT HE WANTED. 

APPARENTLY oblivious to the fact that he was pur- 
sued by a determined-looking man on a cycle, the 
scorcher flew down the smoothly-paved street. His 
back was humped, his head was thrust forward, and 
his feet flew mechanically up and down like dashers 
of a double-action steam churn. 

With eyes fixed steadfastly upon the scorcher, tho 
pursuer tore along the highway. His teeth were firmly 
set, his lips pressed tightly together, and a look of 
dogged resolution overspread his lean, muscular face. 

crowds along the street presently became aware 
of the chase, and began to take an interest in it. 
Several joined in the pursuit. 

“What hag he done?” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“Who is he?” 

Paying no attention to these questions he flew along 
still faster, never removing his eyes for an instant 
from the object of his pursuit. began to lessen 
the distance between them. It was evident he was 
gaining. Straining every nerve he rapidly overhauled 
the ing rider. 

“T gay,” gasped, as he drew alongside, “what 

of machine is that you are riding? 


What does it cost to elect the U.S.A. President? See thie month’s ROYAL MAGAZINE for the answer. 


‘Mr EK ENDING 
Nov. 5, 1908, 


wharnms and Omens that Appeal to Princes. 


Tue Tsar has not come to Britain, after all, 
though arrangements had been mada for his reception 
at Balmoral. The reason for the postponement would 
be amusing if it were not for the pathetic light it 
throws upon His Majesty’s character. 

He is very religious and very superstitious, and 
he always amalgamates the two qualities in the most 
surprising way. Tho principal preparation for his 
journey to our country was a solemn religious service. 

This was attended by the Tsar and Tsarina and 
their children, and the members of the Court, besides 
ofticers of the vessels which were to escort them to 
our island. While the service was proceeding the 
entire company looked eagerly for some “sign.” 

To the delight of everybody, there was suddenly a 
break in the clouds, and, for the first time for two 
weeks of perpetual rain, the sunshine streamed down. 
The gold crucifix held aloft in the priest’s hand 
flashed in the sun. The Tsar was visibly affected by 
this happy omen; but immediately afterwards the 
clouds drew together again, the rain recommenced, 
and at night the sky was lit up by a strange radiance. 

The entire Court was plunged in gloom, for these 
were omens of evil. The British visit was abandoned. 

For some years past thero has been a series of 
magicians and spiritualists and prophets in attend- 
ance on the Tsar. A _ little while back it was 
“Philippe,” a notorious “doctor” of Lyons, whom 
the ruler of All the Russias delighted to honour, and in 
whom he placed implicit confidence. 


King Peter Hates Fridays. 

So great was his faith, indeed, that he tried to 
induce the French Government to make his favourite 
a doctor of the Université de France, and their refusal 
caused much astonishment at the Russian Court. 

Now it is the “Holy Mitja,” a spiritualist from the 
Crimea, who enjoys the imperial favour. 

King Peter of Servia is another superstitious 
monarch ; he refuses to begin or carry on any important 
business on a Friday, or on the thirteenth of the 
month. 

On the other hand, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
are rather partial to the number thirtcen, and the 
Princess is especially fond of the number three. 

Tuesday appears to bo King Edward’s fateful day. 
On Tuesdays he was born, baptised, and married ; 
on a Tuesday he succeeded to the throne; on the 
Tuesday that preceded the day selected for his 
coronation he underwent his last serious operation. 

The Kaiser is always careful that when a birth 
takes place in his family the ancestral cradle of the 
Hohenzollerns shall be used. This celebrated cradle 
is over two hundred years old, and is supposed to 
protect the baby from all sorts of childish ailments. 

Another of the Emperor's pet superstitions is con- 
nected with a ring that he always wears. 

It is said that one night, away far back, an enormous 
toad appeared in the room of Elector John of 
Brandenburg, laid a small stone on his bed, and 
disappeared. 

Grand Duke's Lucky Ring. 

The stone, otherwise valueless, has always been 
regarded with special veneration by the Hohenzollerns. 
Frederick the Great’s father had it mounted in a 
ring, and since then it hag always been worn by the 
head of the family. 

There are two rooms in the Royal Palace at Rome 
that are never used. They are the two rooms that 
were mostly used by two dead kings, one by King 
Humbert, and the other by his father. It is believed 
in Italy that some terrible misfortune would befall the 
reigning sovereign if the room of a dead king is in- 
terfered with before at least two generations have 
passed. 

One of the rooms at Windsor Castle has a strange 
superstition attaching to it. When Prince Albert 
was seized with his fatal illness, a bedrcom was 
hurriedly ordered to be prepared. When he was 
carried into it the Prince exclaimed: “This is where 
George IV. and William IV. died!” 

And the Prince himeelf died there. : 

Years ago, a young Russian lieutenant was presented 
with a ring by the late Leo XIII. The Pope told him 
not td part with it on any account, ag it would bring 
him luck and keep him out of danger. Some time 
passed, and the lieutenant became aide-de-camp to 
the Grand Duke Cyril during the Russo Japancse 
War. 

Forgetful of the Pope’s warning, he presented the 
ting to the Grand Duke, telling him how he had got 
it. Almost immediately afterwards came the terriblo 
disaster to the warship on which they were serving. 

The lieutenant was killed, and the Grand Duke 
attributes his own escape solely to the possession of 
the lucky ring. 


Taft v. Bryan! Read avout the inner 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


STEAKS 500 YEARS OLD. 

For the second time in Russian Court history, 
steaks cut from the flesh of a mastodon have been 
served at the Tsar's dinner-table, and the question 
now being discussed is : How old is the meat? 

One hundred years? Five hundred? It is diffi- 
cult to be The theory ordinarily held is that this 
huge, woolly elephant has been extinct for far longer 
periods than these; tens of thousands of years, in 
fact. Yet it is difficult, impossible, indeed, to recon- 
cile this hypothesis with the undoubted fact of whole 
bodies having been found incascd in the ice of North- 
eastern Sibcria. 

Even, howcver, if the sicaks in question dated back 
for twice five hundred years, they would not constitute 
a record for antiquity in foodstuffs. For, some little 
time ago, at Liverpool, a well-known antiquarian gave 
a dinner, the menu of which included some apples 
that were at least 1,800 years old, having becn found 
in an hermetically-sealcd jar unearthed from the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

The meal also included a loaf of bread that had 
been made from wheat taken from an Egyptian rock- 
temple tomb of the time of that Pharaoh ‘who knew 
not Joseph,” together with a pat of butter churned 
by an Elizabethan dairymaid, and which had been 
found on a stone shelf near the bottem of an ancient 
and long disused well. The wine, too, was cqually 
ancient, having been taken from a vault in Corinth 
that had not been opencd for at least 400 years. 

It may also be mentioned that there is a loaf of 
bread at Ambaston, Derbyshire, GOO years old. It 
was included in a grant of land from the Crown in 
the reign of King John, and has remained in the Soar 
family ever since. 

et 


WHEN BABY’S HAIR WAS CUT. 


The day they cut the baby’s hair 
The house was all a’fidget; 

Such fuss they made, you would have said 
He was a king—the midget ! 


Some wanted this, some wanted that, 
Some thought that it was dreadful 
To lay a hand upon one strand 
Of all that precious headful. 


While others said, to leave his curls 
Would be the height of folly, 

Unless they put him with the girls 
And called him Sue or Molly. 


The barber’s shears went snip-a-snip, 
The golden fluff was flying ; 

Grandmother had a trembling lip, 
And aunt was almost crying. 


The men folk said, “ Why, hello, Boy, 
You're looking five years older |!” 

But mother laid the shaven head 
Close up against her shoulder. 


Ah, well; the nest must lose its birds, 
The cradle yield its treasure 3 

Time will not stay a single day 
For any pleader’s pleasure. 


And when that hour’s work was weighed, 
The scales were even, maybe 3 

For father gained a little man 
When mother lost her baby! 


— ee 


M.P.."S WHO DEFY “THE HOUSE.” 

Ir is not often that a single private member has 
the temerity to set himself against the entire House 
of Commons, as Mr. Victor Grayson, the Socialist 
member for Colne Valley, did the other day. 

Still, his case is not entirely without precedent. 

Mr. Plimsoll, “the sailors’ friend,” for instance, 
was once so deeply moved at the proposed withdrawal 
of his Merchant Shipping Bill, that he lumped the 
whole 600 odd members together as ‘‘ murderers.” 
Later, however, he made a humble apology, and was 
permitted to resume his seat. 

Not so, tho redoubtable Mr. Biggar, who quarrelled 
with the whole House (including the members of his 
own party) on more than one occasion, and made it 
his boast that he never either retracted or apologised. 
The reporters made game of this, whereupon the un- 
daunted Irishman had the whole lot of them turned 
out of the Press gallery, on the plea that they were 
“ strangers.” 

Mr. Fawoett, too, once found himself with the 
entire House opposed to him, the occasion being the 
roposed grant of £30,000 to the Princess Louise on 
er marriage. He, nevertheless, with characteristic 
courage, carried the matter to a division, with the 
result that ho found himself absolutely alone in the 
“no” lobby, the actual figures being, ayes 350, noes 1. 

Of course, the Irish members have been several 
times suspended, both singly and in groups, but in 
cither case the recalcitrants always had the support 
of their coll It was the same with Bradlaugh, 
too, in his long struggle for recognition; there were 
always plenty of members to take his part. 


working of an American election in the 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT HAIR CULTURE. 


A Remarkablsa Offer of 1,600,C00 Fr-e Bottles of ‘“Harlene 
for the Hair,” and a Siinp!e Experiment that Everyone 
can make. 


WHY ‘“ HARLENE HAIR-DRILL" makes the Hair 
Grow snd Cures all Hair Troubles. 


Healthy hair never falls out. 
Indeed, the eradication of weak, brittle, diseased, and 
genteel undesirable hairs is as necessary to health 
air cuiture as are careful trimming, thinning, and weed- 
ing for the production of healthy vegetation. When the 
hair “weeds” have been removed the “ soil ” of the human 
garden is then ready for the work of cultivation to begin. 
Now, the first step necessary is to get the very best 
outfit obtainable. That, thanks to -the remarkably 
generous offer of the Edwards’ Harlene Co., of ‘‘ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” fame, is to-day a matter of comparative 
ease. As explained later on, every reader of Pearson's 
Weekly can obtain the Soups outfit necessary for a 
trial of “ Harlene Hair-Drill” for a period of one week 
free. Suchanoffer represents an outlay of thousands of 
pounds, and is in itself the strongest testimonial possible 
to the faith that the proprietors of “Harlene for the 
Hair” have in their preparation and methods of using it. 
For itis not merely by pouringany fluid specific—how- 
ever excellent its quality or high its reputation—on the 
head that a good crop of luxurious and beautifull 
healthy hair can be raised. The matter goes a 
deeper than that; and the real secret of the success of 
the now world-famed “ Harlene Hair-Drill” is to be 
found in the fact that it actively enlists the co-operation 
of great natural Bh eam laws with the use of 
“ Harlene for the Hair.” It does not endeavour to reach 
the hair by any circuitous stomachic route, but goes at 
once to the seat of the trouble. Thus results are not onl 
better and quicker, but no danger to health is incurre 


What Five Minutes Daily will do. 
It may be said without exaggeration that the pro- 
prietors of “ Harlene for the Hair”—by far the most 
successful and most widely used preparation at present 


These iUustrations show the vast difference +i, scted in the same 
woman's a: pearance by the quantity—and quality—of her hair, 
Every man or oman nay oblain a similar result by daily practice 
of Marlene Mair Drill.” 
offered to the public—have succceded, after long ex- 
perience and at enormous expense, in devising a system 
of bair culture which has already proved its value in 


millions of cases. The “drill” only takes up about five 
minutes’ time each morning. If repeated at night before 
retiring to rest, all the better. The sleep will be sounder 
and the rest sweeter in consequence. The nerves and 
blood-vessels, grateful for the treatinent, will respond, 
and will actually crave for the necessary hair-food that 
their improved appetite demands. 

In order that every a can make a free personal 
trial of this wonderful hair-strengthening and hair- 
restoring treatment for herself or himself, the pro- 
prietors have prepared a special 


Free Trial Stock of 1:000,000 Bottles 

of Harlene for the Hair ready to be dispatched im- 
mediately to Pearson’s Weekly app ltennts who send 
in the attached coupon properly filled up, together with 
threepence in stamps to defray cost of carriaye. The 
special outfit offered free consists of a sufficient supply 
oP “arlene for the Hair” to permit of a week’s fair 
trial, and also a booklet containing all the instructions 
necessary for the “ Harlene Hair Drill.” If called for, 
no charge is made. 

Do not swallow repulsive pills, or other internal drugs, 
in the vain hope of improving the hair. Such methods 
are not only useless for this purpose, but are dangerous 
to the general health. 

Edwards’ “ Harlene” is no new-fangled remedy. It 
has the largest sale of all hair preparations, and can be 
obtained from all stores and chemists all over the world, 
at ls., 2s. Gd., and 4s. 6d. per bottle, or will becent by the 
proprietors direct, carriage paid, on receipt of postal order. 

COUPON FOR FR 
“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL 


Messrs, The EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
95 96 High Holborn. W C. 


EE 
OUTFIT" 


Sirs,—Please supply me with “Hariono Hair-Drill” ontft as 
aunounced above, I enclose thres penny stamps to defray the cost 
of carriae to any pert of the wor.d. 


NATO @iesecccccereeree seeeenenseereneee oorerOOnreeeOOer see reper enereteesege 
N.B.—if cal'ed for, no ouarge will be made, 
Prsrcon’s Wrenty, Nov. 5, 1908. 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE STORY OF THE CENTURY. 


I STARTED. 
Inspector Steele’s face had not moved a muscle. 
es 


I could not help it, it was 60 sudden. 
But his 
eyes steadily followed us 98 we out into the street. 
a cold shiver went down my spine as we stepped into the 
silence of the night. 

We went very tamely out into Bow Street, and walked 
slowly towards Covent Garden Market. There we took 
eome coffee at an all-night stall. Then we made off along 
Henrietta Street. . : 

Now Grayman Bland had spoken until now only in 


monosyllables. I knew he had also seen Steele, for he was 
preternaturally grave. His master-mind had taken in 


more of the situation than had mine. : 

“ We are now skating on very thin ice, White,” said he at 
last; “‘ you saw Steele, of course. He has an eye like a 
camera; it makes records which he never f . He is 
the sort of man who has a gallery of faces all registered 
and classified in his brain. He was a ‘marker’ at the 
biggest college at Cambridge as & man; he cannot 
forget a face. ag geen c ier, as tho 
French call it—in his office, and a docket never dies. I 
was sorry you etarted like that. He might have 
us over unnoticed but for that. The worst of it is that he 
has complete liberty of action. Unlike et een people, 
he has a large imagination as well as an infinite capacity 
for working out details. Have you noticed anyone follow- 
ing us?” 

‘There ja, though. Steele is going to track us do 

‘* There is, is us down. 
He was not going to arrest us off-hand He wants to take 
us off our guard and get extra evidence. And, by Jove, 
t us under the most unfortunate circumstances 
which could possibly have happened.” He paused. _ 

“T's fearfully ey Soret me to have ben seen mit 
out disguise just very man. No one in 
world tonld have fackoned on eh a bit of bad luck. Our 

ition is simply as critical aa it well can be. We cannot 

seen in this awful muddy condition in the morning, we 
simply must changeourclothes. How mu 
money have you?” I felt in my pockets. 

“Eight and ninepence.” 

“I have only six shillings after I gave 
those four sovereigns away.” 

“How is that?” 

«J dared not carry much money on me the 
last few weeks. But lack of money is simply 
fatal to us now. All the loose gold I’ve got 
is at Poland Street. We must dodge that 
fellow behind us somehow. Come down 
Maiden Lane.” We doubled back out of 
Bedford Street, and then through a passage 
in Maiden Lane to the Strand, across the 
Strand, and then down another into 
John Street, Adelphi. We crossed Villiers 
Street and shot down the tunnel under 
Charing Cross Station into Craven Street. 

“Now,” said Gra; Bland, “stand by 
and watch the end of the tunnel.” 

We stood in the little leading from 
Craven Street into Northumberland Avenue 
for a minute. There slouched past us a 
drunken man in evening dress ; we followed 
him carefully, hopi that he would 
disap’ into one of the big Northumber- 
land Avenue Hotels, but he cut across the 
street, xig-segeing in the direction of the 
National Liberal Club. 

“Tt bodes no good tous,” said Bland, “nor 
is that newspaper runner with the bicycle 
over there any friend of ours. Come, a cab’s 
the only chance now.” 

After some demur at our clothes with a 
night cabman on the rank, and the production 
of five shillings, he bargained to take us as 
far as Whitechapel Church. 

“We must go east and to lay a false 
trail,” said Grayman Bland, as he dropped 
into the cab. 

The tired horse began to jog us along the 
Embankment. 

“I don’t believe we aro being followed at 
all, now,” said I. 

“My boy, if that’s all you know about 
tracking in London, you may save your 
breath. Look back, there is always an 
apparently tired cyclist some little distance 
behind us. Asa matter of cold fact, this won’t 
do at all,” Grayman Bland added at last. He 
thrust up tho trap-door in the cab roof. 

“You are going too slow. Stop against 
the next cab you se,” said he to the cabman. 


belonged to him, Bland raids 


the raiding of Lowe's 
about: town, he visits 


stolen. 


Bland. The latter, it transpires, s' 
wished to track, had evel 


endsavoured to murder Shuffles! 
members, Domenico, by the attentions he pays to his wife. 
at a meeting of the secret Council, threatens to get ‘‘ Macbean at Forta Rosa’’ to 
a the ‘a that Brewster was not killed by Blunt, but by Uzielli and himself 

menico). 


It has beon told how latterly Bland and White, the former disguised as a negro, join 
persuade them to put them in hiding from the police in a chamber 
. An accidental exclamation by Wh 


the ‘‘ Family”’ and 

above the secret meeting-p'acve of the Council. 

reveals that they have overheard Domenico’s confession. Bland’s true identity is 

eect, = iy are an aes into em, endersroned dungeon, known as the 
pider’s Larder,’’ from whic! ey escape reaking through a defecti 

digging their way through the soft soil on to the mind bank of the citi Palen 


the inspector who originally arrested B 


ORY OF 


Rendered by “NEMO.” 


We found another hansom at the Mansion House, and 

changed quickly. Bland told the man to drive up Moor- 

Street. The early morning was now advanced. We 

ve up the straight street north—and still, like a sleuth- 
hound, a cyclist followed us. 

We hea by the City Road to the “Angel” at 
Islington, then, the Pentonville Road to King’s Cross. 
The towers of St. Pancras d ed behind us as we 
fetched A Grayman Blande direction at Euston 
Station. the milk trains wero in and the milk vans 
busy; but we simply bolted for Euston Station on 
nd Hampstead “Tube.” A cyclist could not follow us 


e. 

We took tickets and ran down the steps. There were 
only two passengers who had got in with us at Euston; 
we knew neither by sight—both working men to_look 
at. As we got out at Oxford Street, Gra: Bland 
said: ‘I think we may have thrown them off now. Let 
us get through Soho to Poland Street.” 

So we dodged through Soho Square and finally shot into 
a little shop in Poland Street, as cheerful as two truant 

ys. 

Just as we were shutting the door a bicyclist passed 
the top of the street. 

Grayman Bland went livid as he shut the door. 

“Tt is not the same man, I am sure,” said I. 

“It is the same type of bicycle,” said he. 

‘*How do you know?” 

“When that man up beside us on the Embank- 
ment, I saw his bicycle distinctly, American, green- 
painted. But it is not the same man.” 

““ Well,” I said, ‘‘ what is ta be done?” as we entered 


our old back room. 

“ We must try and escape over the telephone wires, as 
we did before when it is dark enough,” said he. ‘ That 
is, if they give us time. This pursuit is too well-conducted 
to give me much hope of that, though—Steele must have an 
observation post at every station. We, in the state we 
are in, are easy to spot.’ 

“When can we start in?” 

“‘We have at least twelve hours to wait before we dare to 
venture over Oxford Street. Much may happen before 
then. You see, we have now two classes of enemies on our 


THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


James Gladman Blunt alis Justus Grayman Bland, the man who 
isdead in the eyes of the law. His operations on the Stock Exchange having cornered 
the investments of a gang of rogues, known asa ‘‘ Family,”’ they scheme to get rid of 
him by mardering another mau named Brewster in such circumstances that Blunt 
is convicted and hanged for the crime. The execution, however, miscarries, 
revives at the post-mortem examination, and, with the connivance of the prison 
chaplain and surgeon, regains his freedom. 
his future to bringing the trua murderers of Brewster to justice. 

Frank Kyrle White, B.A., the prison chaplain who tells the story. Soconvinced 
is he of Bland’s innocence that, resigning his 
with him in bringing the true criminals to boo 

Gentry Lowe, a shady solicitor with chambers in Great Marlborough Street. 
Suspecting that he has or gee pm three-quarters of a million which had former!; 

a we’s premises for incriminating documents, an 
recovers papers showing Lowe to be secretary of the gang that had ruine] him. 
Shuffleshzeeps, a reputed millionaire. Along with White, who, subsequent to 

remises, masquerades at Bland’s instructions as a man 
| Medham Abbey, a country-seat owned ty a man named 

Reuben Jackman, but in reality ran by the ‘‘ Family’ asa bling den. 

he loses heavily at cards, and besides has his wile” 

Threatening to call in the police, he is murderously attacked in his bed- 

room by Uzielli, one of the “ Family,”’ but is saved by the timely interference of 

ting that White was amongst the gang he 
ly gt himself enrolled in the houschold at Med! 
Abbey as a footman for the purpose of shadowing the principals of the gang. 

Silkstone, “Auld Silkie,” tho arch scoundrel of the ‘‘ Family.” Professing to 
loathe gambling, he marks the cards for the sharpers who swindle Shufflesheeps. 
It is he who snatches the jewels from Shufflesheeps in the dark, but is in turn 
relieved of them by Bland, who in due time restores them to the rightful owner. 
Unable to account for the disappearanoe of the jewels, ‘‘ Auld Silkie’’ is accused 
by his colleagues of having disposed of them for his own benefit. 


Joe Uzielli, another of the leading members of tho gang, who, as stated, 
He excites the jealousy of one of the junior 


‘8 jewe 


In revenge, 


to swim across the river they are picked up by the Thames Police, and con 
Street, but are dismissed. Just as they are about to leave White oo pg 
for murder is staring at them. 
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track—the ‘ Family’ and the Police. All we can do is to 
destroy all evidence of what we have been doing here, 
aagnas ourselves—and wait.” j 

so we set to work to burn in all haste everything 
which could connect us with our past experience. 

“The make-up boxes we must take,” said Grayman 
Bland, “and the money—nothing else but a completo 
anys of clothes, one worn under the other. Put on a 
double lot at once, White.” 

‘*T gee no chance of getting clean awa: 
This sense of being ‘ siadowed ” everyw. 


to me. 
“Don’t be nervous, the chance is this—to get to my 
= a ee 
ow Grayman ways one in his private 
arage near the Great Central Station. When ‘ities had 
Eee more easy he had often taken me out and carefully 
taught me how to drive. 

“One of us might have gone out and brought it for the 
other,” he went on; ‘‘ but a car m Poland Street would 
excite too much remark.” 

And so we cat very anxiously, dressed and alert. Woe 
had a good meal and played piquet. 

At last Grayman Bland, who had at intervals been 
keeping an observation through a hole in the shutter of 
the shop, said, ‘‘I can’t stand this any longer, White; 
I am going to risk going out. Besides, I must have moro 
money. I have no more than £100 here. I must go to 
the bank and get money.” 

“Can't I go?” 

“No, I always go im person; they are accustomed to 
me only in one se—as a West Indian merchant.” 
And so he made up and left me. 

I waited his return in a eort of terror of apprehensiun. 
I doubted if he would ever come back i 

But in a little over an hour he did. 
the moment I heard his latch-key. 

“Tt is all right, I think,” he said. “I think, that is all. 
There may be someone watching the house, of course; 
but we must risk that. When night comes, out we po.” 

‘* By the front door?” 

“By the front door. I am afraid Steele is the sort of 
man who would watch the roof. It is best to be bold 

sometimes.” 

“But surely Steele cannot be tracking u3 
all over London. It would cost too muci 
money.” 

“My dear man, I don’t think you realize 
that Scotland Yard spends money when it 
means business. The Goudie hunt must 
have cost £50 a day; cables, telephones. and 
plain-clothes men, especially at railway 
stations, are all at wor Our descriptions 
are out all over London, and probably even 
in the country by now. We must try a bold 
and new tack now and rely on our diszuises 
to save us.” 

And so, about ten o’clock wo went out, 
dressed like City clerks—our all with us in 
two Ls i and our hearts in our mouths. Wo 
stro'led leisurely to the Oxford Circu: 
“Tube” Station of the Bakerloo Railway 
and took tickets for the Great Central Station. 

“Once at the garago,” said Grayman 
Bland, “give me ten minutes, and uo car in 
England shall overtake our hundred-ho.-s 
engine.” 

But he glanced anxiously enough at 4 
man who was on the lijt as we went down to 
the train; a man got injo the next corridor 
carriage to us. hen we reached Regent's 
Park, two stations short of the Great 
Central, Grayman Bland nudged me; ve 
got —_ out. I did not see tha min 

land suspected in the lift, nor did ke go up 
the stairs, I was sure. Grayman bland 
seemed to me to be taking foolishly nervous 
precautions. 

We emerged from Regent’s Park Station: 


now,” I said. 
re was awful 


in. 
I ran to the door 


Blunt 


There 


a young man with a bicycle was standing 
Domenico there hting a cigarette; with a swilb 
glance at him Bland immediately mado of 


towards Regent’s Park. The gates were shut, 
but, no one being near, Grayman Bland 
opened them with a skoleton-key, after first 
glancing carefully round. 

We were now within the ring fence of tho 
ae. In the broad space, but for tha 

rkness, we could have seen people coming 
from any direction. We felt safer as w9 
walked on quickly, meaning to emerge close 
to the Hanover Gate. Weskirted the Broad 
Walk, and mado for the trees near the 
Botanical Gardens. As we came to the 
bridge over the Ornamental Water Grayman 
Bland stopped suddenly. 


ite 
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“There is a man at the other end of it,” said he, ‘‘ and 
someone on our right flank. I don’t know if they are 

rk-keepers or not. That man with a bicycle at Regent’s 
Peak Station was a detective, I think; it is quite likely 
:hat Steele would have them planted at every tube station. 
If it is, he may have watched us into the park and given 
the alarm. Let us take no extra risk.” 

And, slipping quietly down the bank, he dropped into 
one of the skiffs in which Cockneys make holiday. I 
followed him; he cut the painter and pushed very quietly 
out into the lake. 

To our horror as we came near the path on the further 
hank wo beheld several men, evidently with some serious 
business in hand, all consulting in a knot. 

‘‘ By Jove!” whispered Bland, “we must have all the 
Metropolitan Police out against us. Steele has been work- 
ing the telephone to some purpose. They’ve spotted us 
cuter the park and ‘phoned up the force from all quarters; 
there is no other explanation of shadowing on this scale. 
We must get back.” 

“Why?” I eaid, “ there is nothing to show that any- 
one is looking at us that I can see.” I still could not 
credit that we were being hunted like foxes. 

‘That is because you have never trained your mind to 
observe little things, my friend. I te!l you that all London 
is on our track; we must double back to cur own bank 
again and make for the Gloucester Gate.” He pushed tho 
boat silently in the darkness to the shore from whence 
we had come. 

Then he muttered a curse. “They are on the other 
bank now. Come, we must land somewhere—this will do.” 
He pushed the boat’s nose into a clump of bushes; we 
crawled through them and lay down. 

And I, now, also saw what Grayman Bland had seen 
all along. Little lights were moving on the banks a!l 


round. Tiny little lights—the bull’s-eye lanterns of 
policeme ed into the darkness. Evidently they did 
not intend miss anything, eo systematically did they 


flit about, quartering all the ground. 

Said Grayman Bland, ‘‘ This isa first-class bitof organisa- 
tion. They must have had the alarm from the first thin 
this morning. They must have watched us out of Polan 
street and telegraphed our descriptions to all stations in 
the direction we went. They’ve had some mark by which 
they've spotted us, I’m sure. Ah, I have it! It is your 
walking after you bumped your knee against the 
pier of Waterloo Bridge. They are getting altogether too 
sharp, these modern police. Ah, there is the first streak 
of dawn. By Jove!” 

“* What? ” 

** We are on an island.” 

It was true. We were on one of the little islands of 
the Ornamental Water of A There came a halloo 
from the figures on the bank. They had spotted our 
boa 


t. 
In five minutes three boats full of men were splashing 
towards us. 
We stood up to meet our fate. 
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Atter infinite labour and risk, after having found the 
key which could unlock his chains, all Bland’s brilliant 
schemes had failed, through a silly little exclamation of 
mine, And I, who had wrought it all by my stupidity, 
hung my head with shame. Grayman Biand hed not 
chid me for it once; his nature was too generous for 
that. But I never shall forget the gaunt figure as it stood 
in the morning light facing the dawn, which fell brightly 
on his pallid visaze; it was like that of Napoleon alter 
Weterloo, when piisoner on the Bellerophon. 

There was in Iland’s grey face notiing but despair as 
he extended his wrists for the handcuffs. But the mien of 
Grayman Bland was grander, more noble, than Napoleon’s. 
It was full of the dignity of a defeated Augustus. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Touch and Go. 


GrayMan BLAND was in prison once more! But never 
to me did he appear more sublime than in his | 
extremity. 

Grayman Bland, who had actually been hanged for the 
murder of Mr. Brewster, resuscitated by the prison doctor | 
and allowed by him and me to escape; Bland, whose 
fortunes I had followed 60 closely in his great effort to 
ectablish his innocence; Grayman Bland, who, by his 
marvellous acumen, had actually discovered the real 
murderer (though not, as yet, how the murder had been 
done) was now again cast into gaol. He was still under 
sentence of death for the murder he had not done. And all 
his efforts against that great evil society of criminals called | 
the ‘ Family,” which had fastened this murder upon him, 
had been in vain. | 

Yet now, as matters stood, there seemed little hope. It 
was even doubtful if any solicitor would take up his case, 
unless there was some evidence forthcoming with which to 
make a sort of show. 

i had been in prison, too—I, who had been a clergy- 
nian—but I had been released almost at once. There was 
nothing against me. 

Tho papers had published flaming headlines of the re- 
arrest of my fricnd; for Grayman Bland had been eager] 
enatched back into custody the moment he was identified. 
H's case was a nine days’ wonder. And every effort was 
even now being made to wring from him how he, who 
had been hanged, still happened to be alive. He had, 
however, faithfully declined to state how he came to be 
hale and well after an official hanging. He would not 
betray Dr. Keene or myself; so, as nothing could tear an 
explanation from him, no one but himself was implicated. 
He remained calm, almost indifferent, abiding his fate 
like a man, 

But with me—I, who had assisted him, i had eaten his 
salt—it was different. I could not be calm. 

I was between the Scylla of the police and the Charyb- 
dis of the ‘‘ Family ” of criminal conspirators. The sur- 
veillance of a suspicious police did not bother me; but I 
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feared the secret movements of that pack of ruthless 
wolves, the ‘‘Family ” who—fearing discovery—I knew 
to be all the time scrutinising my every movement. 

Worst of all, I was now bereft of all the wonderful 
wisdom of my protector. I was forced to act alone to 
save him. Deprived of Bland’s support I felt utterly 
helpless. To combat all the wicked scheming of the 
“Family” I was armed only with courage and an in- 
flexible determination to save my friend. Of course, I 
knew the “ Family ” would not scruple to assassinate me 
if they could do 60 safely, and then all would be finished. 
I had no helper; I was alone. What was I against so 
many? 

There remained one hopo. 

It was just, possible that the mouse could release the 
lion. When Grayman Bland and I had overheard the 
discussions, in their subterranean chamber, of the Council 
of Seven which ruled the wholo conspiracy of the 
“‘ Family,” one vivid piece of vital information had been 
dropped. Little Domenico, the Neapolitan, with Uzielli, 
acknowledged to the murder of Brewster; and Domenico 


; had said in so many words: ‘‘ If Macbean ‘of Forta- 


rosa,’” as the Italian put it, “spoke, they two would 
hang.” 

Who was Macbean of “ Fortarosa?” Where was 
‘* Fortarosa?” Was it in Italy? . 

Surely there could be no such place in tho United 
Kingdom. Yet “ Macbean ” was a Scotch name. I rushed 
off to a local library, found a gazetteer and ran my finger 
down its columns. ‘‘ Fort—Fort”—and then I saw “ Fort 
Rose’; it was a little village on a promontory in a long 
narrow firth entering the North Sea, just above Inverness. 
Right off the beaten track in the Highlands, on the Moray 
Firth in Scotland. Attached to it was a tiny summer 
resort called Rosemarkie, 

That must be it. This mysterious Macbean who must 
be found and be made to k, lived at Fort Rose. He 
was the one man who coukd save the invaluable life of 
Grayman Bland; he was the one man who knew this dark 
secret of the ‘‘ Family,” who knew the proofs as to who 
was the real murderer of Mr. Brewster—the one man who 
could clear my friend! 

But how to get to him! The clue was but slender, it 
might easily be snapped. I was dogged by someone or 
other every time I appeared in the streets. I knew that 
the moment I attempted to get into touch with this 
Macbean, that moment the agents of the ‘ Family "—men 
entirely unknown to me—would be upon my track. 

Obviously for me to take train direct to Fort Rose 
would be fatal; the ‘‘ Family ” knew that I knew of this 
flaw in their armour. One single false move, then, and 
my life would not be worth a day’s purchase. 

One point, however, was in my favour. I knew the 
“ Family” looked upon me as a young fool—they had 
plucked me of much money—incapable of plotting ; another 
point was that they did not know that I had money, and 
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Grayman Bland a motor-car in his secret garage in London. 
But 1 knew that I should at once be traced if I went near 
the garage myself. How then was I to escape from 
London without being followed? 

I saw Grayman Bland in his cell; so much was allowed 
me. He was quite resigned, but gave me a wan smile as 
he indicated to me the best line of action to follow. 
He could do no more than that. I had now all the 
responsibility. 

T think it was some financier who said that if you do 
not take big risks you cannot bring off big coups. Here 
was a case where a big risk must be taken. All I wanted 
was a trustworthy agent. I went to my own solicitor. 

He was a college friend of mine, a young man and 
enterprising. Nevertheless he was cicondtnely astonished 
and a little nettled that I would not give him any reasons 
for what I asked him to do. All I wanted, I told him, 
was that he was to take an experienced chauffeur, a 
man of the highest character, to the address of our 

rivate garage (et which I gave him the key) and, on the 
ollowing Tuesday, drive down to Southampton and meet 
the Hamburg-American Transatlantic Liner, Deutschland, 
shea she put in there on her way from Hamburg to New 

or’ 

I had soon mapped the whole plan of campaign out. 
I had not been studying the dark acts of Grayman 
Bland’s methods for nothing; but I confess that this part 
of the plan was due to him. He and I both knew the 
terrible risks we ran if I did not put the “ Family ” off 
the scent at first. It was necessary to make them think I 
had some mysterious purpose other than my real one. __ 
aa I ly Cee ice the Aepety - helpers 

ompany in ur Street took a thro e' 

rf Y was to make tel the 

The police had nothing against me to prevent my flight; 

but “ Family ” did not know that OF had nothing. 

They ho therefore, think m ectly natural. 
'y 


Next I provided myself with clothes for a hot 
climate; I saw that I was watched making these pur is 
Next morning at Charing Cross, having registered a trunk 
to Turkey departed to catch the Vienna Express at 
Ostende. Now, fhe Vienna Express, after leaving Ostende 
stops only at’ Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and 
Nuremburg. Being a train-de-luxe, big, registered 


luggage is passed through without examination at the 
frontiers, and small baggage is examined on the train. 

Tt was a bright morning at Dover as I embarked in the 
Ostende boat. You may be eure that I eyed my fellow 

engers closely. We reached Ostende without incident ; 
had, of course, my sleeping berth reserved for me on the 
train. 

Once on board of it I walked up and down the corridor, 
carelessly but carefully taking note of everyone in the 
compartments. I saw no one suspicious; not until we 
reac Brussels—where a connection is from 
England by the Calais route—was I at all ala 5 

Experienced now as I was in disguise—with two chan 
of raiment, four wigs, and a e-up box in my bag—* 
J had become quick to detect anything in the natare of 
false hair—especially at close quarters. At Brussels 
there joined me in my own compartment, his place having 
been of course previously reserved ‘for him, a fair- 
haired German. did not like him, nor a dark-bearded 
fellow in the next compartment. The train went on. All 
the passengers dined together in the restaurant car after 
leaving Brussels; there I waa able to observe my com- 
sanions more closely. I felt sure I was safe could I but 


elle, our sleeping 
le companion got 
was the 
only occupant except myself. ; . 

en I, stealthily, while I watched his eyes in the half- 
light of the shaded railway lamp, made as if to get into 


(Another instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week.) 


jo —___—- 
‘ He is a splendid talker, isn’t he?” 
“One of the finest I have escaped from!” 


—_ 

“Witt you love me when I am old? ” whispered the 

tic girl. 

“Didn't I tell you that I loved you now?” he 
responded teasingly, and ehe didn’t speak to him 
again for a whole week. 

oe fee 


Lany (giving a little advice)% “ And always be care- 
ful of your associates. A often becomes like 
those he associates with.” 

Fishmonger’s Boy: ‘‘Go hon! Why, I’ve bin with 
fish all me life, and can’t ewim e stroke.” 

—— 
QUITE AN EXPERT. 

Ir was on an ocean liner, and the stewards were 
being drilled in waiting at table. In the course of 
the drill they lined up outside the saloon with empty 
dishes (supposed to contain curry and rice), and on & 
bell being rung, marched to their respective tables 
end poten the dish to each seat, containing an 

iner. 

The eagle eye of the chief noticed that one steward 
(a cockney named Bill) deliberately passed one of the 
geate without proffering the dieh. He strode up to 
the table, and his manner betokened, trouble for Bill. 

“Hi! you! what do you mean by missing that 
seat?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” replied Bill, not a bit 
put out, “that gent don’t take curry!” 


our’ national affairs. 
vain in their ordinary newspapers for these things, 
they will easily find them in good, bold type on t 
front page of the Lonpon Gazzrre. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
“ OFFICIAL.” 


All About Our Government Organ. 


Ons of the oldest newspapers now in existence, and 


one of the most important as well as most unique, is 
the Lonpon Gazertz, which, curiously enou 
only just recently been registered as a newspaper. 


» has 


No one buys it for the eake of reading through its 


contents, yet it often contains ‘‘ news’ which it is 
very essential to know—information, too, that it is 


imposible to find elsewhere. 
or instance, one may be in touch with a business 


firm in London, and suddenly, without warning, the 
said firm ceases to exist. 
made of this fact in the ordinary newspapers, an 


o mention having beer 


no notice given by the partners, how can one discover 


anything about the dissolution of the firm? 


The answer is, one can find the full particulars in the 
Lonnon Gazerre, for all notices of dissolution of 


partnership are inserted in that journal. Asa matter 


of fact, an advertisement in the Lonpvon GazerTE is 
regarded as legal notice of such an event. 


It Contains Complete Court News. 


Some people are interested in the appointments 
that are made from time to time by His Majesty in 


the Diplomatic Service, or in the Declarations that 


are frequently issued in the name of the King anent 
Although they may search in 


Those important bodies, the Board of Trade, 


Admiralty, War Offiee, and the Board of Agriculture, 
have innumerable things they wish to make known to 
the public at large, but they do not make use of news- 
papers with large circulations. 
them in the Lonpon GazerrTe. 


They simply insert 
That is considered 
quite sufficient notice to everybody. 

All the changes in the personnel of these institu- 
tions, all the promotions that are made in the Army 
and Navy, are therein set out clearly. : 

Mariners, too, find information in the Lonpon 


Gazxtre that is missing from the other newspapers, 
for that journal gives them due notice as to the 
various lights they must show in different parts of the 
world; the position of buoys that are placed at cer- 
tain spots and the methods of identifying them, and 
gives them cautions against dangers arising from 
works in progress in various channels and straits. 


And an Agricultural Column. 


It can be safely said that there is not a farmer 
in the United Kingdom who takes in the Lonpon 


Gazetra regularly, if, indeed, at all. Yet it con- 
tains news of particular interest to him. 


For instance, every week he will see a nice tabulated 


account, setting out the quantities of agricultural 
produce imported into the United Kingdom, and 
beside it there will be the quantities imported in the 
same week the year before, so that he can make a 
comparison at a glance. He will also find an account 
showing the quantities of British corn dealt with in 
all the principal towns of Britain for the week, and 
the average price it fetched. Also, for the sake of 
easy reference, he will find alongside another similar 
statement giving the quantities for the corresponding 
week in the six years previous. 


The manufacturer, too, can find something to 
interest him in the Gazerrs. 

He will find there most useful information relating 
to the cotton trade; how many bales of cotton have 
been exported or imported into the United Kingdom 
during the week, at different ports, and also, for 
comparison’s sake, a return giving the same informa- 
tion for previous years. 


But No Poet's Corner. 


Financial men and statisticians are not forgotten 
either, for the Gazetrs tells them how the 
nation stands from a financial point of view—the 
receipts and expenditure of the Exchequer, showin 
what the nation has received during the week, an 
how much it has spent, and what the balance is. 

Even ministers of the Gospel have occasion to seek 
the columns of this woutesttl paper for their notices. 
When their respective chapels are registered for the 
important purpose of solemnising marriages, notice 
to this effect goes into the Lonpon Gazetrs for all 
the world to see. 

Then, of course, business people of all sorta are 
interested in knowing how their confréres in the com- 
mercial world are progressing, and whether they are 
in sound financial condition. The Lonpon Gazerre 
will not tell them this, but it will assuredly inform 
them if there is anything wrong. 

All notices of meetings of creditors are inserted in 
this paper, as also a list of receiving orders all over 
the country, a list of first meetings of creditors in 
penkrigtey roceedings, and of all public examina- 
tions of bankrupts, and when dividends will be paid 
to the expectant creditors, and so on. 

There sre many other things in this wonderful 
periodical, but enough has been said to indicate the 
extraordinary variety of ite contents. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 5, 1908. 


—_——_——_ 


The Sultan once Owned Nearly Half of Europe; 


_ Tas “Terrible Turk,” who may be taken as typify. 
ing the Empire of the Sultans, holds one record at 
least, which he is not likely to be deprived of. Ho 
has won and lost more territory than any other nation 
. There was & time when the Sultan was the bugbear 
of the world. Even little children in our own country 
— eat — fs = bia heard his name 
mentio’ and those people who lived anywhere 
him, dared not call their lives their — ee 

But at last the tide turned. The Turk began to 
lose, and one great misfortune followed another. 

Spain was the first big bit of the Turkish Empire 
to break free. The Moors, who were subject and paid 
tribute to the ae were oo from province aftor 
province, until at length were cooped up in 
solitary Kingdom of eile ore 

The last Moorish king to reign in Spain was Boabdil- 
el-Chaco, ot Boabdil the Unlucky. In 1482 Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the King and Queen of Arragon and 
Castile, declared war on him, and in 1492 he had to 
surrender everything. 


Russia Takes a Handful. 


oh , which now forms half of the dual 
mona of the Emperor Francis Joseph, was a 

rovince of the Sultan for a hundred and fifty years. 

en it was torn from him by the sword. 

After this came the turn of the Tsars. The 
Russians, whom he once despised, have been tho 
Turk’s worst enemies. They have either robbed him 
themselves or encouraged others to rob him. 

Peter the Great set the example, but was not, on the 
whole, very successful in his wars against the Moslems. 
At one time the Turks could have captured and 
massacred Peter and his army, but were frustrated 
by the slave girl, Catherine, whom Peter had) married. 

Catherine Great tore the Crimea from the un- 
happy Turk, together with thousands of square miles 
of territory along the shores of the Caspian. 

In 1821 the Greeks, who had been slaves of the 
Sultans for many centuries, rose in rebellion and 
drove the Turks out of the country. But then the 
Greek leaders he to quarrel among themeelves, and 
civil war . The Turk took ites opportunity to 
seize the country once more, 

But the massacres and other horrors whichi followed 
aroused Europe. In 1827 the Turkish fleet was 
destroyed at .Navarino. The combined fleets of 
Britain, France, and Russia took part in this 
operation. 

France Plucks Algiers. 


_ In 1828 Greece was acknowledged as @ free and 
independent kingdom, with a king of its own. 

For nearly a century Egypt, which the Turk con- 
quered in 641, has been part of the Sultan’s Empire 
in little more than name, and since 1882, when wo 
ocoupied Pharaoh’s country, after Arabi ‘Pasha’s ro- 
bellion, the Turk has had practically nothing to do 


with Eeyrt. 

The Moorish corsairs who had their lair in the 
pirate city of Algiers acknowledged the Sultan as their 
suzerain, but were defiantly independent as regarded 
all the rest of the world. 

Their swift-sailing dhows preyed on the commerce 
of all Europe, and, from start to finish, they seized 
many thousands of white captives, some of whom they 
ransomed, while others they doomed to slavery. 

When asked to keep his piratical subjects in order, 
the Sultan declared himeelf helpless to do anything. 
The freebooters went on doing as they liked for a oe 
time. Then France became weary of a an 
forcibly took possession of the city in 1830. 

Now Austria Grabs. 

Since then she has annexed 307,980 equare miles of 

apenas territory once subject to the Sultan. 
came the Turk’s worst time. Russia made 

war on him, and the Balkan States, which had becn 

held as provinces by Tur for hundreds of years, 

revolted, flew to arms, and did everything they could 

en the side of Russia. ‘ 

Had the Tsar been left to himself the Turkish 
Empire would have been practically destroyed. The 
other great Powers, however, were afraid to seo Russia 
too powerful. They insisted on summoning the Con- 
gress of Berlin. t 

By the terms of the Treaty of Berlin, the Turk was ti 
almost swept out of Europe. Bosnia and Herzegovina i 


. 0 ogee 
a 
ae Sea a ee se \\ 


were handed over to Austria to keep in order. G 
Roumania, Servia, and Mo were declared - 
absolutely independent of him. B ia was crea’ 


into @ principality, nominally under the Sultan's 
suzerainty, but in reality free. 
And now Austria has annexed Bosnia and Herze 


govina. 
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Billiards at Home. 


Lee a a 

You can place one of these tables on your beset eng table and lift it 
off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every respect it 
is a perfect reproduction of the full sized match table and gives exactly 
the same game. . : 

There is no game which gives such continued fascination as Billiards, 
for fresh possibilities and fresh strokes are always being discovered. 
Ladies cau play this as well as their husbands and brothers, It is a game 
of skill, combining amusement and recreation. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on your own Dining Tabie. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Or in 13 Monthly Pay- 18 Monthly Payments of 56 
ments as here shown, al ie 70 
being only 5 cont, ” ” as 
on Cash = ” 1/6 
16/0 


» ” 


Worker Twice Saved 


BY 


ZAM-BUK. 


LOOD-POISONING is a daily peril in 
hundreds of occupations, and the experi- 
ence of Mr. John Kidgway, of 104 St. Simon 
Street, Salford, Manchester, who was twice 
cured of blood-poisoning by Zam-Buk, 
contains a valuable lesson for all workers. 

Interviewed by a Manchester journalist, 
Mr. Ridgway said: “A few months ago I 
cut my hand with a knife whilst following 
my duties at a calico printing works. 
Some dye must have got into the wound, 
for it began to fester and swell, and became 
so painful that I couldn’t use my hand, 
which was in a shocking state. I went to 


4ft. din. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, 
j French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable 
Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber 
Cushions, Two Cues, Marking Board, Rest, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, etc. 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway 


= =... Station at our risk. Nocharge for Packages. some the dispensary and had it dressed several 
——— ———— Folding Bagatelle Tables, frou 30! MR. J. RIDGWAY, of Salford. tintes, Gut 16. gob-worke, 
Billiard Table when Resting LISTS FREE. “ At last when I was enduring torture from the injury, one of my workmates 


on Dining Table. 


RILEY'S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for , Lowering, and Levelling. A Handsome of Furniture 
asa Dining Table and a high-class Billiard Tab!e. Madein bat ar Oak, Walnut, &c. All shades to 
3, 
List. 


recommended Zam-Buk. The wound took good ways as soon as I began to use this 
healing balm, which seemed to draw out all the fire and poison. In less than a week 
the inflammation and the swelling had gone quite down, and soon my hand was all 
right again, and I returned to work. 

“ T now had bad luck with my right hand, which I accidentally burnt at a hot 
gas jet. The outer skin having been removed, it is easy to see how the raw flesh 
got poisoned by some of the acid dye. The dye was so strong that it ate part of the 
flesh away. This time I went straight away to my box of Zam-Bux, smeared it all 


match your furniture, and supplied with ¥ Ivory = gy Rest, Marking Board, Frust-proof 
ons, etc., ete, fe 
Cash Prices and Sizes for Solid Mahogany (Round Legs). "Billiard Table and Dining Table are both same size. 


eee aimey ate aim cL. = 30 8 over the painful sore. The festering was stopped, and the wound healed rapidly as 
o 7h — wee ue ee 8 I applied Zam-Buk. My hand is now quite all right again.” 
Orin 13 M Tnstalments, plus 5 per cent. ore 


FREE On receipt of postcard, full 
® detailed Illustrated Catalogue 
of Billiard and Diu Tables, and small or 
full-eized Table and Sundries. 


Record All-round Break is still 8az 
by John Roberts on RILEY’S Table. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., 
Willow Date Billard Works, 
ACCRINGTON. 


FRE! | Paim-Buk 


Remember you can test 
Zam Buk’s free! 


Zam-Buk cures ecsema, irritating rashes, pimples, eruptions, ana 
sores of all sorts, and is also recommended ie sca ds, burns, cuts, 
bruises, piles, ulcers, and bad legs. Of all chemists at 1s. 14d., 
2s. od., or 4s. 6d. per box. The 4s. 6d. sise contains twice as much 
as the 2s. 9a. sise. 


London Showrooms: 


147 ALDERSCATE ST., E.C. 


RE 5 COFFEE. 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


Hacking Cough 


The story told by parents who have cured their 
children with SCOTT’S Emulsion is always one of in- 
tense satisfaction. Mrs. Shepherd, Harby, near Lincoln, ; 
writes (March 1908): “My son had a hacking cough 3/1 
and was losing flesh rapidly. I gave him SCOTT’S a a= 
Emulsion and he has now lost his cough and is nearly a wnichyou pi 
stone heavier.” Recoveries like this are the best proof out your cure! 


= sion, for tiresome coughs—this “ something ” is the power to cure, 
excellerce and the wonderful value Physica! Wealnosses— 0; 
150 pp. cata'c gue anythathave jij reduced ral Farmers, Agri- ete Core your child comes with it. SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd, 10-11 Stonecutter Street, Lonton, E.G. 
youone. estic (Women) Servante will be 


For eproenig pea & —— ee that there is something in SCOTT’S which makes it different 
ordinary COFFEE, 2 s 
In making, uso less quantity,  %0 much stronge from (and far superior to) anything else and every other emul- 
R A 7 | E R'S ]} THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. e 
| NEW ZEALAND. T0 9 
| Arrangements Lave been made wihibe shaw, Bevlll 
haveearned a reputation for the high | Suara Sica Navigation Co. for ig Wervoes and 
| Reduced Fares Vigvur, Varicocele, 
Latte gives fe pbearg ee for 2nd and ard Class . At the present time aS red eat g oe Send for free sample—enclose 3d. for postage and mention this paper. A charming booklet for 
been previously issued. A p.c. addressed i id ) live stock. who, if the 
6 -C. & and manage live stock. who, if ap- AS. MURRAY; 7 Soothampton Row, 
m to (Dept. 20), ell, Frazier & Oo,,12 roved, must teke not less than £25 with them. Holborn, London, W.C. ae = a = = Be | 
Edgware Rd.,Lendon, Bor ae ee wangecs ton their toking wish * 


than £2. acplication forms and 


~ further information epply to the High Commissioner 
for New Zealand, 18 Victoria Street, London, or the 
Agents in the United Kingdom of the above Shipping 

Rego CO raed. 


The Ingersoll Watch 
is the most reliable low-- 
priced timekeeper it is 
possible to have. You 
can trust an Ingersoll 
Watch at all times, in 
4 all climes, and rely on 
j its accuracy. Its merit 

is proved by the in- 
creasing number sold day by day. 
Regular men's size: stem-wind and set; non- § 
magnetic; cases in nickel, gun-metal or gold-plate finish. 
s rsoli” Watches— Eclipse, 6/-; Junior, Thin 
2% 5 ihe Oe Ladies Size, 86; Bcy'| others to suit every 
member/of the family, up to 21/-. Bookict free. 
For sale by leading shopkeepers, but If your dealer cannot 
ply you with a genuine “ Ingersoll,” send us P.O. and we 
will sind Watch to you by returi:, post free. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL @& BRO. 


288 Audrey House, Ely Place, London, B.C. 


Advertisers): | sail SOUP 


please 
Mention 
PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY. 


ker Oats 


SOLD ONLY IN PACKETS 


Made of whole- 
some meat and 
garden - grown 
vegetables. A 
penny packet of 
this delicious 
“home - made” 
Soup will makea 
nourishing meal 
of many an odd 
scrap. See direc- 
tions on packet. 


It is waste to be without it. 
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, THINGS A WOMAN 
| WANTS TO KNOW. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Savoury Thick Gravy 

Is quite easy to make, but many people do 
not seem to understand it. Fry a minced 
onion in butter till a nice brown colour. Stir 
in an ounce of flour, then add half-a-pint of 
stock, pepper and salt to taste, and a little 
ketchup. Let it boil 1 few minutes, then strain 
and serve. 


Pork Rissoles. 

Try this way of using up cold roast pork. 
Take four ounces of the meat, chop it finely, 
and add two ounces of mashed potato. Season 
with pepper and salt, a teaspoonful of minced 
snion, and half a teaspoonful of sage. Bind 
with an egg, form into rolls, dip in flour, and 
fry in boiling fat. 


Breakfas! Tomatoes. 

Take three good-sized tomatoes, slice them 
and put in a stewpn with a little butter, a 
tablespoonful of chopped ham, pepper and salt, 
and ullow all to cook for a few minutes. Then 
udd two beaten eggs, and stir till set. Serve 
on hot buttered toast, with chopped parsley 
dusted over. (Reply to IpEas.) 


Tripe with Fried Bacon. 

Have some tender boiled tripe cut into neat 
pieces and roll in flour. First fry as many 
slices of bacon as you wish to serve—then a few 
slices of apple; put both aside to keep hot, 
and then fry the tripe to a nice brown. To 
serve, have a very hot dish, put the tripe in the 
centre, and arrange the bacon and apple on it. 


Stuffed Cabbage 
Is excellent this time of year, when nice 
firm savoys are easily obtainable. Take a good- 
sized cabbuge, remove the heart, chop some 
cold pork finely, season it with sweet herbs, 
pepper and salt, add half the quanti; of bren2- 
crumbs, and bind with a beaten ogy. Fill the 
cavity with the stuffing, Lind the leaves frm!y 
togetuer, and boil fo. an hour. Serve witha 
ood brown g:uvy poured over, and araitera 

few crumb: over. 


ss Cake. 
rok uw veeipe for a cake without eggs 
will be uepaee. tect this season when eggs 
ae aunceta.en Ruba quarter of a 
pound of inri or chirificd dripping into one 
pound of fon, cic u quarter of a pound of 
sugar, si°. vi!nce» of currants, and one ounce of 
chopped 3 cel. Dissolve a small teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda in half a pint of sour milk, 
mix this into the dry ingredients, beat well, 
i bake immediately in a greased tin for two 
ours. 


Dough Nuts 

Are very easily made, and you will find 
them most popular with your young people. 
Make a light dough with three cupfuls of 
flour, one tablespoonful of sugar, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, one ounce of butter, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar dissolved in 
milk. Form into neat balls, drop into boiling 
fat, and fry a delicate brown. Dry by the 
fire, and sprinkle caster sugar over. (Reply to 
Mater.) bd 


Leghorn Macaroni. 

Break six ounces of macaroni in pieces, 
throw it intoa pan of fast-boiling salted water, 
and boil it for fifteen minutes. Drain, and keep 
the macaroni hot. Have two hard-boiled eggs, 
the yolks and whites chopped separately. Cut 
a large tomato in slices, and sha in the oven 
for ten minutes. Put an ounce of butter into 
a saucepan, add a dessertspoonful of flour to it, 
and then half a pint of milk, and stir till it 
boils. Put the macaroni on a hot dish, with 
the tomato and white of egg. Pour the sauce 
over, and sprinkle the egg yolk over. 


Mutton Pudding 

Will be a welcome recipe to the housewife 
who desires to use up the very end of a joint. 
Take about a pound of meat, either minced or 
chopped, using a little of the fat, and, if you 
have it, some bacon, which will improve the 
dish. Soak half a pound of breadcrumbs in 
stock, and squeeze dry, then add to the meat. 
Season all with pepper, salt, a grated lemon 
rind, and a teaspoonful of curry powder. Blend 
with the pulp from three baked tomatoes, and 
a beaten egg or two if possible. Grease a deep 
pie-dish, scatter crumbs over, put in the meat, 
and Lake in a steady oven till set-—about bualf 
an lout to three-quarters. Dredge bread- 
srum)s over the top, and serve. 


HOME NOTES 
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AN ARTISTIC LITTLE COAT. 

AvtTHOUGH two of forty-six inch material is mentioned on the 

pattern as being the quantity needed for this pretty little coat (No, 17781) 
or a child of four to six, and as cloth, serge, or some double-width fabric is 
suggested, without doubt the ideal coat 
of this description would be that of 
velveteen in one of the many pretty art 
sbades offered in such goods, notwith- 
standing that the price is only about two 
shillings per yard. Of course, however, 
as the best of velveteen never ex 
twenty-two inches in width, four yards 
of that would be required. 

But equally artistic and far more 
suitable for daily wear would be a short 
length of pastel serge, and you may 
decide, on the score of economy, to 
forego the velvet collar and cuffs. In 
any event, it is inevitable that you line 
the garment throughout with sateen of 
the same shade. 

The Empire bodice of this bees 
little coat is double-breasted, and that 
is a point in its favour, for the double- 
breasted front is easily let out when 
necessity arises. Do not fail to note 
that the skirt is a shaped one and that 
it is merely eased into the bodice at the 
waist; there are no gathers whatever, 
alehough, at the back, an inverted pleat 
would be permissible in the centre. 

son's Buildin Those mothers who have a leaning to 

London, millinery could easily cover a buckram 

shape with velveteen to match the collar of the coat, the only trimming 

being two large rosettes and a swathe of the velvet round the low, flat 
crown. 


No. 17781. Paper Pattern, 61d., post 
free, from Pattern ae ear- 
A wi 


rietta St., 
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WOMAN MUST NOT WOO. 

WE ladies have gone ahead a good deal lately, but there’s one man-made 
law that we haven’t altered, and that is in the right of man to woo and 
Leyes to woman, and it’s to be hoped this man-made law will remain for 
allt. 0e. 

‘he man wooed by woman would quickly become an atrociously vain 
creature and altogether unbearable, as a very little reflection will convince 
you. .No, however dearly a woman may love a man, however certain she 
may be tha! her love is returned, she will, if wise in her day and generation, 
never tell ‘ijui so until he first speaks. 

She may lead him on, she may do all she can to attract him, but the 
snare must not be spread in the sight of the bird, for fear that it be in 
vain. 


YOU MAY HAVE A GOOD COMPLEXION. 

THOUGH we may not be able actually to alter our features and remould 
them according to our own pet idea of what the perfect face should be, yet 
every woman can do much in the direction of beautifying herself by. the 
exercise of a little care and forethought. Has it never occurred to you 
that a good complexion is within the reach of any girl who really means to 
possess one P re are a few simple rules which anyone may practise: 

Take daily baths, so that the pores of the skin are kept open. 

Go in for plenty of regular exercise. 

Do not be afraid of perspiration; it is the best possible skin cleanser. 

Steam the face once a week. 

Remember that pastries and sweets do not improve the complexion. 

Eat plenty of fruit. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 

WHEN your son or daughter gets married remember that there is such & 
thing as tact in the world. Do not say outright bow much you dislike your 
son-in-law; do not openly dispar our daughter-in-law, even if such 
may be the truth. Try not to hurt the feelings of the young couple by such 
tactless blundering. 

If a girl be distressed by the knowledge that her kinsfolk disapprove of 
her husband, his satisfaction in his success will be marred by her trouble 
in direct ratio to his own love for her. He may confound the whole 
lot and pretend not to care, but the sweetness of his cup will hold a drop of 
bitter all the same. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Iron Chiffon 

With tissue r over it, and wi 
moderately hot La eeassigs 
To tidal Sore a Kitchen Table, 

; rub with lukewarm water and soap, ; 
dip the scrubbing-brush occasionally in ie 
sand, 
scat eisai on Leather 

re often difficult to remove. T 
applications of methylated spirit, putlhior (ie 
article in the sun and air between each. 

Cold Potatoes 
Oe ss. a delicious dish, if nt into thin slices 
ged with flour, seasoned with i 
salt, and fried in a little fat. linha 
Black Beetles 
Should not be tolerated in any house, and 
are speedily got rid of if borax is scattered 
in their haunts. It is a perfect cure for the 
pest. (Reply to Main.) 


Picture Glasses 

Should be polished with a rag dipped in 
methylated spirit. Water is inadvisable, as it 
is apt to run in beneath the glass, when the 
damp would spoil the picture. 
Butter 

Is excellent food for children, and is the 
most easily digested of all fats. Give the little 
ones plenty of it, especially in cold weather, 
when fat is so necessary to them. 


Saucepans 

Should be filled with cold water, with a 
small piece of soda in it, immediately after 
using. If allowed to dry before they are cleaned, 
part deal of time is spent in getting them fit 
or use. 


Greasy Soup 

Should never be seen at table. Any fat, 
which appears, may be removed by laying 
kitchen paper over before serving. It may be 
necessary to do this two or three times, but 
every scrap of fat can thus be removed. 


A Simple Toilet Powder 

That I often recommend, is pure powdered 
starch. Buy halfa pound from the chemist, and 
ask him to put in three drops of attar of rose. 
You will then have a powder which can be used 
by anyone, and will not irritate the most 
delicate skin. (Reply to TROUBLED.) 


Rust on Fire-irons. 

I am sorry for you. It is most trying to 
find one’s fre-irons neglected in this way. Rub 
the steel thoroughly with sweet oil, and leave 
it for forty-eight bores. Then have some finely- 
powdered unslaked lime, and rub the steel 
with this till the rust disappears. (Reply to 
Empty Fat.) 


To Remove Lacquer. 

I quite agree with you as to the advisa 
bility of the total removal of lacquer when it 
once begins to wear off in patches. I have 
found this method most efficacious. Moisten 
the flannel with either of the brass-polishing 
pastes, and then lightly dip it into some knife 
powder. Rub the article to be cleaned we:l 
with this, and when the lacquer has disappeared, 
polish with leather in the ordinary way. (Ieply 
to T1py ONE.) 


My Piccalilli 

Ts always liked, so I repeat the recipe for 
you. Slice a sound-hearted white cabbage, and 
a white beetroot, divide a cauliflower into small 
branches, and take a few gherkins and kidney 
beans. Lay all vegetables in a sieve, scatter 
with salt, and expose to the sun for four days, 
when the water will be extracted from them. 
Now lay them in a stoneware jar, scattering 
mustard seed freely over them. To each 
gallon of best vinegar, add one and a half 
ounces of best turmeric and three ounces of 
sliced garlic. Boil all together, and while the 
liquor is still hot pour it over the vegetables. 
Cover the top of the jar closely with paper, 
and stand it near the fire for ten days cr a 
fortnight, when the vegetables should have 
become quite yellow, and absorbed a larze 
quantity of vinegar. Now boil three quarts of 
white wine vinegar with one and a half ounces 
of white pepper, one and a half ounces of mace. 
and half an ounce each of nutmeg, cloves and 
strong pepper, for ten minutes. Skim and 

ur over the pickles. 

Tie the jar down tightly 
with bladder. (Reply to 
FRISK.) 


The truth about Spion Kop is to be found in this month’s ROYAL MAGAZINE, 
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Peps are Successful 
{a Combating the Disease 


A= you troubled with a nasty irritating cough 

every time the cold weather comes on—a tick- 

ling in the throat, or tightness in the ragion of 

the breastbone? On rising in the morning is your voice 

hard and the breathing laboured ? ‘Do you instinctively 

fear the cold and foz, and the damp days? If so, bronchitis has 
claimed you for a victim. 

But there is no reason why you should fall a victim to Bronchitis, for 
in Peps modern scienze has provided the means whereby all those 
distressing symptoms referred to can be cured and further trouble prevented. 

Relieve that tight and “tied-up” fealing about the chest by taking 
Peps. Dissolve on the tonzue a Pepa tablet—tha unique store of rich and puro 
medicinal essences—and breathe deeply into the farthest recesses of the throat, 
chest, and lungs the healing fumes which fill tho mouth and nasal cavity. 
This is where the uniqueness of Peps becomes upparent. Ordinary cough 
mixtures are emillonad into the stomach, but the rare medicinal fumes 
emitted by Peps are inhaled with the air we breathe, and thus every part of 
the irritated, wenkened membranes stretching from the throat to the lungs, 
every inflamed and sore tissue is reached by the pure balsamic fumes of Peps. 
Tickling phlegm is loosened and come; up without effort, the racking cough is 
eased and soon ceases, and the tightness and pains of the chest become a 
dreadful memory of the past. Peps rid the throat and chest of all germs of 
disease, and strengthen the breathing organs so that they can resist the chest and 
lung evils always hidden in bad weather. No household should be without Peps. 


FREE. 


Test Pepa by send- 
ing this Coupon and 
1d, Stamp, not fo- 
getting your name 
and sdidress to vena, 


Uarivalled as a cure for.coughs, colds, sove or relared threat, bronchitis, 
and all throat and chest ailments prevaleat in the perilous Autumn weather. 
Peps are sold by all Chemists and Stores at 1'1$ of 29, Evary genuine bow 
bears the titie—PEPS. BE SURE YOU SEE THIS GUARANTEE, 


of PEPS will be 
pent. 
P.W. Nov. 508, 


BREAKFAST 


Pa, 


HUDSON'S SO 


FOR. WASHING UP 


The Editor’s Notebook. emp 
I wonpEr how you like the new feature entitled “The 
Editor's Notebook?” It may interest you to know 
that collecting the stories and anecdotes which go 
to make it up each week, entails more labour and 


research than any other page of the paper. In its 
way it is unique. is no such collection of 


bright and interesting matter to be found in any 
other paper. The idea of the feature is simple in 
itself, and if it were not well done it could be quite 
dull, but I am determined that it shall be the finest 
collection of good stories ever published) from week 
to week, and so far as this particular number is 
concerned, I am sure you will with me. Any- 
way, let me know what you think of it. 
= 


Changelets. 


Ir is gratifying to find that the new direction in which 

P.W. has struck out for itself is likely to be a 
Readers who have not yet attempted 
i i i 5 eae words in 
the aepeipe on the front page of this number 
should do so at once. At first glance you may think 
it rather difficult to do. 
make the changes you will find Changelete a most 
aekghtiully fascinating game—and perhaps profit- 


H 


Our Telegraph Board. 

Tunes are hustling in our office. Telegrams are being 
dispatched all over the country to celebrities who 
have just made some “footprint in the sands of 
time,” so to speak, asking them how they did it, 
and why, and so forth, and every week we shall 

ive you a selection of the most interesting replies. 

‘or instance, a certain well-known mineral water 
manufacturer, who is also an M.P., was indirectly 
the means of a certain lady creating a disturbance 
in the House of Commons. We immediately wired 
him: “Why didn’t you bottle her?” Unfortu- 
nately, we drew a blank, for the M.P. didn’t reply. 
Evidently all his vast bottling experience was in 
vain w confronted with one determined 
Suffragette. We'll doubtless get disappointments 
like this, but, nevertheless, we hope to red-hot 
exclusive information week by week, and I’m sure 
this new feature will be vastly popular. 


w A 


Go in and Win. Mabs. 

‘A Lavy, who signs herself Mass, has written to me in 
connection with our Beauty contest. She pleads 
gully to the soft impeachment of having a pretty 

ace, and wants to know whether she may nominate 
herself for the prize, and send up votes on her own 
account. She also asks my opinion as to whether 

_-it is in good taste for a girl to put herself forward 
as a possible Queen of Beauty._—_————_I am 
glad to pour oil upon your troubled mind, Mans. 
Certainly you may nominate yourself, and without 
any infringement of the laws which govern good 
taste. A certain austere dramatist has said, “no 
woman is a safe judge of another's beauty.” But 
there is no reason why she should not be an excellent 
critic of her own charms. So go in for the prize 
by all means, Mass, and may good fortune attend 


you. N 


Willing to Work but Can't. 

Coquet sends me some very interwfi rticulars 
about the “lazy fever” which he bas Gand in an 
old book published in 1557. The ancient writer 
gays: “Among all the fevers, I had almost forgotten 
the fever burden (lazy fever), with the which manny 
yonge men, yonge women, and other yonge persons 

sore infested nowadays.” He goes on to say that 

if this disease “do come by nature, then the fever 
is incurable,” while the remedy recommended by 
him is “birch ointment, that is to say, a stick or 
wand of a yard of length or more, and let it be as 
get as a man’s finger, and with it anoynt the 
ack and shoulders well morning and evening, and 
do this twenty-one days.”———————-Ah,_ CogvueEt, 
they understood the disease, even in 1557, did they 
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not? Your old author writes as a man who had 
observed the signs of tha times, while his summing 
up of the cure for laziness is ma: in ite 
simplicity and directness. In describing the thick- 
ness of the stick, for instance, he displays a very 
penetrating discrimination, It must be as thick 
as a man’s finger, he says, and a yard or eo in 
length—in other words, one of those supple canes 
that curve delicately round the body which they 
strike, leaving a long and lingering impression 
behind them. I don’t imagine that any of his 
children suffered from the 


Coquer? 
G 


** Nemo” Still A Mystery. . 

No, Curio, and many others, I’m sorry I cannot reveal 
the secret of Nemo’s real name to you yet. I have 
given my promise, and not all the tortures of the In- 

uisition will extract from me the name of m 
clever and aristocratic contributor. He has said, 
“Some day you may tell your readers,” and till 
then, I must say nothing. 

ow 


Piggy-Back. 

Pater has a small boy who's always asking quest‘ons, 
and I’m sorry to say, he confesses in his letter that 
if he can’t answer, he generally puts the boy off with 
"any old answer,” more often wrong than right. 
“JT asked him the other day to come and have a 
piggy-back,” he writes, “and no sooner had he 
climbed up on to my back than ho asked, ‘Daddy, 
why is it called a piggy-back?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, care- 
lessly, ‘that’s the way butchers carry pigs about in 
the butchers’ shops.’ The boy was satisfied, but 
conscience has pricked me, 60 tell me, Mr. Editor, 
the real reason for this queer name.”——————— 
I’m afraid you were a bit out in, your facts, Pater. 
One of our best authorities states that the word 
should be spelt “a-pigger-back,” and means the 
manner in which a piga, or child, is carried on the 
back. Little porkers apparently have nothing to 
do with the game. 


An Awkward Predicament. 
Arnar writes: “I have been keeping company with 
a young lady for a short period, and in that time I 
have got passionately fond of her. The other 
evening she mentioned that she used to have fits. 
I mentioned it to a friend, and he says I ought to 
give her up. Can you help me?” ___——_It is 
certainly an unpleasant position in which you find 
yourself, AFrrarp, and I fear that my advice will not 
comfort you much, since I cannot conscientiously 
recommend you to marry a girl who is subject to 
fits. You might, however, get a doctor to examine 
the lady, and see what his opinion may be. 
Zz 


Bashful Bertie. 

How should a soldier salute a lady friend? That is 
the question asked by ARTILLERY, who points out 
that cannot raise his hat, while to touch the 
peak looks like a cabby soliciting his fare. 

In passing a lady friend, ArtitueRy, I would 

suggest that you give her a salute similar to that 

which officers receive, as I am sure you will agree 
with me that ladies are entitled to as much respect 
as even a General. There are, however, other forms 
of salutation which may be adopted towards the fair 
sex, but they depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances. For instance, upon a quiet, moonlight 
night, with trees around you and nobody near 
except a very, very particular lady friend, it would, 

I hold, be quite permissible to squeeze the damsel’s 

hand just tight enough to show there was no ill- 

feeling. Again, when you have reason to believe 

that a lady reserves one tender corner of her heart 
particularly for you, there arise occasions when an 
even more touching form of salute is permissible on 
your part. The question is, however, a very big 
one, and needs exceedingly careful study. You 
might discuss it with some of your lady friends, 
ARTILLERY, and make a note of what they say on 


the subject. 
T 


[og 

Words Wanted. 

I GET some curious uests at times in connection 
with this page. A lady once wrote to ask me if I 
would come down to Brixton, and speak to her 
husband on the question of throwing cigarette ashes 
on the carpet. I also remember a polite letter that I 
received from a stranger inviting me to come out 
to South America with him and start a revolution 
in one of the republics. He guaranteed success, and 


ma | 


Wota.—A pensknife will be awarded to each reader whose letter ie 
or whose susgg:3stion for a title is used, 


“lazy fever,” do you,- 
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as far as I remember, offered to make me Prime 
Minister. Here is an appeal from a suburb in S.E. 
London, which will give you an idea of some of the 
minor problems I am ex to tackle. “I want 
your advice,” says A. J. M., “‘as to what I can say 
or do to a neighbour who threatens to ‘break my 
kitten’s neck’ for walking on her garden. It has 
only happened once, and we can’t keep the poor 
little dear away from his walking exercise. He is 
only eight weeks old. I am’ sure you will put some 
useful words in my mind for his -defence.”——-—____ 
I know a good many words of various sorts and 
kinds, A. J. M., but the question as to whether they 
would ‘be useful is a difficult one to decide. You 
see it all depends upon the nature of the lady who 
threatens to assault your kitten, and whether she 
is easily alarmed. Under the circumstances I should 
try politeness. A soft answer turneth away wrath, 
and may well avert a dislocated neck. Call and say 
that you are sorry your kitten walked on the genial 
lady’s garden. Point out pleasantly that sudden 
death is rather a brutal form of punishment to 
administer, even if the crime should be repeated. 
You will probably find that she wrote the first note 
on the day she turned out the drawing-room, and 
is sorry for having sent it. 
= 


Ss. 

Rhymessticke, 

Tue attempts forwarded in connection with the Rhyme. 
sticks competition have now been examined, and 
the prizes have been awarded. A list of the winners 
will be sent to those competitors who apply for 


——ae 


Why Fishermen Don't Swim. 
Szasmpeg has been very much interested in the fishing 
fleets at Yarmouth, where the fishing’ season is now 
in full swing, and he has made what he considers 
to be a very gerry Pompe ye “While making 
inquiries into the halite of the fishermen I was 
much surpri n at a -large number 
don’t know how to swim—don’t wen in Tact, go in 
for sea-bathing. aNow, why sho that be?” 
—————In the*first place, the fact that many 
fishermen and sailors can’t swim is but confirma- 
tion of the well-known proverb, “Familiarity 
breeds contempt.” In the second place, you must 
bear in mind that the fisherman, unlike the visitor 
from the city, is not on holiday at the seaside. 
The sea is his ager Pega and so hard has ho 
to work that he sel , if ever, has leisure in 
which to enjoy a bathe. You will find an interest- 
ing parallel in London here. I have met young 
men in publishers’ offices in Paternoster Row who 
have never been inside St. Paul’s Cathedral! Their 
employers pay them to work, not to go sight-seeing, 
so that, after it is not unnatural that they have 
never darkened Cathedral portals. In like man- 
ner it is not so surprieing that many a fisherman 
= seaman never has the opportunity of learning 
swim. 
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There are no oxpenses of management for the Fresh Air Fond. 
Every penny subscribed goes to children in_food or fare. 
expenses are borne by the promoters, Messra. O. hur Pearson, 
Limited, the Daily, ‘epress, Limited, the Standard Newspaper, 
Limited, and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
of class or creed. Ninepence s for a day's happiness for & 
child; £8 29. pays for a complete party of 200, with the necessary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secre 
. F.A.B., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
and will be acknowledged in the paper. 
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_ The ladies whose names appear below are the leaders 
in the contest. We have to record a few alterations 
in the order of the names, but, generally speaking, the 
leaders have worked hard to maintain their positions 
on the list. We are glad to note two or three additions 


to the list. No. 1 is first favourite, No. 2 second, and 
so on. 


wdidates for our Beauty Contest, and the high 

tons some. of your nominees hold in the list 
. that you are supporting them most loyally. 

cut there are still a large number of our gentlemen 

_|.rs who have not yet moved in the matter, and it 

... these that we specially appeal. 

tiers can; be no two opinions that the handsome 
of £250, which some fortunate lady will get, is 


\lasy of you have already sent up the names of | 


No. 1.—Miss Manes Sykes 
2.—Miss Litian GoULDEN 


th the winning. And the winner will not only be ” 3.—Miss FLossie PERRY 

|» richer by this splendid prize, but in addition ” 4.—Mre. Dorotiy VAUGHAN-RODERICE 
| be acclaimed, by the readers of Pearson's. Weekly, », 5.—Miss Aticze Maup Boutun 
(ueen’ of British Beauty. ” Ts oe are 

1. ae : ‘ . .—Miss Marie Leonaarp 

\W are sure you will agree with us when we say that ” 8°" Mrs. F.C, Atnerton 


a prize, and such a distinction, is worth some »y «© 9.— Mrs. A. STEWART 


e trouble to obtain. Therefore we invite you to » 10.—Miss Datsiz Barton 
inate some lady in whom you may be interested, 7 We in Haute Lnovo 

i vive her chance of joying the h h ’ 2.—Miss WINIFRED BAKER 
sive ihe mag Se See 7 13.—Miss Mancr TemPLe 


crus may bring her. 


\We are sure you will not have far to look for euch a te 1 — Bien Zeus Dear 


», 15.—Miss Gertig Murray 
»» 16.—Miss Evetrn Desa 


\mongst your relatives and friendg therp is at »» 17.—Miss Lavra Ronerts 


ist one whose good looks single. her out from all »» 18.—Miss Gertie Mittar 
‘iors. She may be a sister, a cousin, or a public ” 13-—Laoy Devcon oles 
- vaurite. Whoever she. may be, if her claims for 31. Miss eer as 
-auty appeal to you, by all means nominate her, and ” 92° Miss Sveit May Buicut 
ike the knighterrants of old, tilt a lance in her 2 aes ola BB, Miectriit 
ioie. »» 24.—Miss Dotty McCania 
\nd if she is voted by a tribunal formed by the » 25.—Mise Lity Exste 
vaders of Pearson's Weekly the loveliest. woman f the a eee oe . 
iritish Teles, she will win the great prize to which ” 98 —Miss Marte EMPRess ° 
ier beauty entitles her. ; » -29.—Miss Evtanine Terriss 
This is am interesting and important question, and »» 30.—Miss Bette Scoste 
a« want you to assist in eolving it. You may say, How a ee eee 
in this-be done? Well, nothing can be simpler, for 33. Mies SeeNcen-bRUNTON 
| you have to do is to fill in the name of the lady 34.—Miss ISABEL JAY : 
vhose interests you are anxious to support, on the », 35.—Miss Dextse Ore 
-upow which you will find on this page, and send it " me eat STUDHOLME 
in tous. Then send up as many votes as you possibly be gm a penal apices 


— 


an, and a rich reward may await your gallantry and 39.—Miss Marik STEELE 
oiterprise. 1, 40.—Miss NaN GeMMELL 


= ——. ee —_-—- 


£250 FOR WINNER, TEN PRIZES OF £10 


HOW YOU HAVE TO JUDGE. 


For the- purpose of the contest we have divided the country into the following ten divisions: 


NIVISTON L—Seocttand. Carnarvon, Dench, Mint, Glamorgan, Merioneth, Montgomery 
DIVISION 2. —Iretand. Peinbruke, and Racror), Shropshire, Heretordsbire Monmouth. 
DIVISION 3—Northumberiand, Cumberland, Westmorland, Durham, Isle of Man, shire, Worcestershire, G scersh re ond Wa: wiekshire. 
Channel Islands. DIVISION 8 —Cornwall, Devonshire, >ome:setshure, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berk. 
DIVISION 4.—Yor! shire shire ,Hampshire,Surrey,Suasex Ker t,[sle of Wight, and Soilly Isles. 
OTVISION 5—Lancashire- DIVISION 9.— Norfolk, Suffolk. Eesex, Rutland Cambridgesture. Huntingdon. 
DIVISION 6—Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Stafford- abire, Nerthamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedford- 
shire, and Leicestershire. shire, and Hertforcshire. 
DIVISION 7.—Wales (which comprises Angles y, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, DIVISION 10.—County of Loucon und Middlesex. 


EACH. 


Perhays you have a sister, cousin, or friend whom you think to be beautiful; possibly you are an ar ient a lmirer of s»me well-known beauty, and 
onsiler her worthy of your vote as being the most _heantiful woman in the British Isles—in that case you fill ia (in ius) the sunjoined coupon, 
ung the name of, your choice, her address. and Division, cut it out, and forward it in an envelopes addressed to Beauty Dept., PEARSON'S 
ViEKLY, 17 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C. Each coupon thus received will count as ove vote, ant be duly credited to the lady named 


u. svecial Register which has teen opened for that DUTpAEE: ; 
But if you, or any friend of yours, will send us 1s. 1d. (a three montha’ subscription to PEARSON'S WEEKLY), we will credit you or your 


Lowinse with 5Q extra votes. 

For 2s. 2d..(siz monthe’ subscription), 100 extra votes, 

For 4s. 4d. (a *g subscripticn), 200 extra votes. | 

IMPORT. .—These extra votes will only be given to those readers who send us one of the above subscriptions, and the neme and address 


of a responsi i i him or keep for him every week a copy of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Or you can pay the money to 
sour newsagen' ting him to send us the rece) t, when we will at you ste the equivalent number of votes, Or you can send us the 
receipt yourself. Only receipts on newsagents’ printe bill-heads will be recognised. 

FREE INSURANCE FOR £1,000. 


Each reader who sends one year’s subscription to PEARSON'S WEEELY is presented free of cost with a Railway Insurance Policy 


for £1,000. 
To the lady who, on the conclusion of the competition, has had the largest numbcr of votes polled in her favour will be awarded the First 


Prize of Two dred and Fifty Pounds. is : ; 
And to the lady who has been credited with the largest number of votes in each Division will be awarded a prize of Ten Pounds, making a 


Total Prise List of Three Huw ed and Fitty Pounds. 
In the Division of the winner of the First Prize, the £10 prize will go to the seeond lady in the list. 


READ THESE CONDITIONS CAREFULLY. 


There is, of course, no restriction to the number of the coupoms you may send in, but when forwarding a batch they should be pinned togetber, 
and the number inclosed stated on the 


aaa | left haud top corner of the envelope. 


Z PEARSON'S WEEKLY ” BRITISH BEAUTY Do not keep your coupons until the 
| 
| 


clearly marked on each coupon. Send 
them in as often as you like, and spare 
ro effort to keep your own name or that 
of your nominee high up in the lists 
which will be published in PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY, 

As the competition proceeds we hope 
at intervals te publish photographs of 
those leading in the various divisions, in 
order to give as many people as pessible 
the opportunity of seeing these photo- 
graphs, and deciding for whom they will 
vote. Therefore, a photograph may be 
called for (for the purposes of reproduc- 
tion) of every lady for whom votes are 
recorded. There wil be kept at the 
offices of Ls uf raheaee containing these 

hoto; s for the purposes of inspec- 
Fon ia comparison. The Editor will 
not bind bimself to return photographs 
sent in, nor accept any responsibility for 
their safe keeping. 


START VOTING TO-DAY. 


conclusion of the contest. Theyare only 
available up to certain dates, which are 

-CONTEST.—Voting Coupon No. 8. 
I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


AdEPESS...ssecsrseccsevecnseeens cupawueesoes'béieonons@asev0asBidabedieusseaeniireneeengercrerewe ones 


een er ree eeeeee enero eeeree ses ses 0ee 


Division ......000ceer08 


You will find a coupon every week in ‘ Pearson's Weekly.” All coupons must 
be sent to Beauty Dept.,' Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St.,Strand, London,W.C. 
This coupon No. 8 must be at “ Pearson's Weekly ” Offices not later than 
November 27th, 


Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


Lighting Up Time 


! | 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 1908-9. OCTOBER. | NOVEMBER. DECEMBER i JANUARY. FEBRUARY. for this Week, 
Cc A 3 ns 15 22 29 | 613 3027 | 3 10 17 24 31 714 21 28 | Oct.30 4. 9336 
acing December 25. 4 th as 2 ok 916 2330|M 7142128] M 4 11 18 3g f : 815 22 ote $34 
jzimg Day . December 26. £ tg 30.37 | T 3.1017 24 T 1 818 22.29| T § 12 19 26 T 3 9 1633 Nov. to. 8.32 
Good Friday . ; April 9th. g 1430 a8 W401 18 25 Wa 9 16 23 30] W 6 13 20 ps! W 3 1017 24 oo 8 oon $38 
end Monday . Aprili2th.|T1 8 | 23 39 t $12 19 20 z 310 17 24 31 4 4 4 7 ns = ‘ ut _ 3 » 3 ws 509 
‘bh ry F 6 13 20 27 4 t1 18 35 15 » 4 8 
Bank Melee lcgnet ane. A : is si S714 38 28 S § 12 19 26 S 29 16 23 39 S 613 20 27 8S uw $38 


\ Talk to Men on the Claims of Beauty. 


ILL. 


THE LONG EVENINGS are 
SHORT EVENINGS 
when you have 


PEARSON’S 


EDITION OF 
Forty Famous 


Funny Songs, 
OR 


Forty Famous 
Songs of 
England. 


PRICE EACH, ONE SHILLING Net. 


Order through your Newsagent, or send a 
Postal Order direct to the Publishers, Messrs: 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. Postage for one book, 3d., and 
for the two books, 4d. 


jw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any rumber of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


£100 YCLING 


499 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


pa 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in or pencil, on the 
This paper may be left at bis, or her, 
place o 60 long 8s the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal! be paid to the legal 
representative of such person ld 
such accident within three ca’ 
notice of th 


event 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or ber, at the time 
£100 kitted by a railway accident in the United K 
although not by en i 
she may be travelling as a paneenger thee next-of-kin of 
dece: will receive the sum of ONB HUNDRED POUNDS, 
whether the cou be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
be given to Tus 8 ACCIDENT AND GuaRantes Conroration, Limirap, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, EB.C., within seven days from the 


ct. 33 Act. A Print of the Ac 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, 


of this paper in respect of the same risk. 
Subscribers wh ave dal: t' tha’ 
for PEARSON'S WEEKLY or noe to thelr poemstilie ts 


y necessary to forward ne mt’s receipt to the 
ablisher of the paper, Henrietta Stre 5 
Bartificate will be seat in exchange. eS Bess 


Sig Mmatarersrersessesssssvrcesseasorseerersessserernereee venseneaneesseerenscrecs 
Available from 9 a.a., Thursday, October 291th, 1903, 
uatil midnight, Friday, November 6.h, 1903. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. . ead ad 
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oles 


Stewed Hy 


v Three Aids 
~ To Health 


Sound nerves mean sound health. But few 
town dwellers retain perfect nerves beyond middle 
age because of the nerve-racking jar of constantly 
walking on hard streets. 

Wood-Milne Rubber Heels protect your nerves 
by preventing every step being a shock and jar. 
They impart life and spring to the tread—and make | Soar ta : Re teen kD j 
the hardest pavement seem like a mussy lawn to See wf bs he os = 
the feet. They prevent city headache and nerve : 
jar. To exercise without fatigue, and to retain 
one’s buoyancy and vigour wear. 


WOOD MILNE 
RUBBER HEELS 


They are made from the finest rubber procured, 
and’ are more resilient than other makes. They 
_ wear 18 months, and all that time prevent heels _ 
wearing down, keep boots in shape and save bills. 


N 


Sing a Song of Sixpeace, 
A pocket full of Rye. | 


ADaloety Dish of \ usta 
Umproves an Apple Pi 


There are two things always in season: 
STEWED APPLES—the most wholesome of 
fruits— and BIRD’S CUSTARD. Together 
they make an ideal dish, rich and healthful, 
—good for the young— good for everybody. 


Refuse all Heels not moulded 
- WOOD-MILNE 
Refuse Imitations. 


Patronised by Casn back if not pine Pine altty ‘ : e 9 
H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN ||} ac """" LARGE Mrs. Maybrick S 
@7 GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. “Wa . ‘ a HAND-BAG 


THIS FHENUA.ENAL UFFER is made to the Realers #1 @ e, tghted © O St 
of Pearson’« Weekly, 5110s. (n receiptut P.O. for 5 /6 eS Gia OTe wn or y e 
‘ handles, 


we.will forward DIKLC' FROM OUR LOOMS to 
e 
My Fiftee 
QUOISE BROO\ H ; 


your address one of our PHUDENTIAL REAL SEAMLESS 
or Gold Pattern Anti 
ares Lost Years 
F 


WOVEN HALF-CUINEA 
Few trials for murder have excited so dee) 


suitable for Drawing koow, Living Koon, ped ov 


: Qatalorues and G 1 and Cong an poterest as that of Flore: 
&c., handsomely bordered, in six different patterns aw iit PP PARGAIN CO Eliza aybrick, who was tried at Live: 
of fashiovnble self-shade- ot Crimson. Gre: ns, Blues ts ROY rE ta i ane: i | Assizes in 1889 ‘on the charge of poison:!:: 
and Art Colourmng: to suit all requireinents, and 


Aarti te COVE. ARY GEDI- er husband, James Maybrick, cotton mercha’. 


NABY-SIZLD ROOM. These Carpets will be 


HAVE YOU A COLD? 


In telling her “‘ Own Story’? Mrs. Maybr' 


geut out os Sample (arpets, thus showiny the OR. MACKENZIE'S seeks to vindicate her i nd to exp:se 

identical quality we dv supply in all sives. Tires . 8 to vindicate her innocence and fo ©* Pose 

are mene os material Souel to wool, ne ateine - su eLLina- BoTT Le the indignities to which she was subjected. 

speciality of our own, can only be obtained direct IN . * ? 
from our loums, thus saving the pur Immediately Que Th URREVOUS Everyone should read this human book. 
chaser nJl midile profits. HRADACHK, oreHAY FE 


VER. In- 
oe OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THF Bond 
ie > PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
SSS willingly returned if uot approved 
Yhousands of Ri pat Orders and Ln- 
solicited Testimonials received. 


CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall arso- 
LUTELYQGIVR AWAYavery andaom 
Ing to match, or we will send Tus 
Carjers a d TWO RUGS for 10s. 6d. 
176 Belvir Road, Ccea‘ville, Leicester 

415 1:08. 


Faintness and missinees: Coe vy all | Sold at all bookstalls, newsagents’ and booksellers 
Shilling, of Post free 14 Stamps, from price SIXPENCE, or post free for Eightpence frou 
MACKENZIZ'S Cure Depots Beading 18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THERE 1S NO RISK IN TAKING 


Beecham’s Pills. Their long and successful service in the welfare of the Public proves 
them to be a medicine of quite unusual excellence. What they have done for thousands 
of others you may reasonably expect they will do for you. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


do their work in Nature’s way. They act specifically but gently on the faulty organs. 
They are an unequalled preparation for all cases of Indigestion, Billousness, Constipation 
Disordered Liver and Kidneys, and Impurities of the Blood, You need not have the 
slightest hesitation in adopting a course of these pills. The valuable vegetable extracts 
from which they are’skilfully compounded ensure the most beneficial results. If you | 
are troubled with ‘‘nerves’’, ifa little exertion tires you, if you do not enjoy your food. & 
if you have pain after eating, if you are afflicted with sleeplessness, or indeed experience 
any of the countless symptoms of dyspepsia, commence to take Beecham’s Pills at once, 


THEY ARE SURE TO DO YOU GOOD. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


I . 

Ui. Cox, Eaq., write-: ‘ Please sen: 
me two ot your Prvdential Brusse 
stte Carpets and Rugs. amou' t. !06 

nelo-rd The last we had before from 
you has been in wear twelve years.’ 


TS ! FREE with QUILT—SUPERB DOWN PILLOW 
a With every order received - 


QUILTS! QUIL 


. for ilt we will present 
20,000 Real FREE to the purchaser 
Odourtess Oriental either a Magnificent Tea 


Wadded Quilte. Cosy or Pillow ; or to pur- 


: 
a 
3 
é 
4 
Fi 
g 
2 
7 
N 
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clear Sat meek ot marie FREE PRESENTATION. 

Rac’ is riage Paid, Also an Extra =pecial Gift his week with each Quilt sold 
half price. 

ae oatita ere waodertai —namely, one of our beautiful 


samples of modern luxury. 
Covered with Oriental 
Turkey Chintz of fine 
quality and artistic destin, 
and filled with Patent 
Purified Down. 

Size 50in. by 60in. 


8/- each, or 2 for 


* wt ee Nee ee 


1/- FREE Carpathian 
Silver Trays. 


Size, 9 by I2inches, Very 
strong, evurl to Sterling 
Silver in appearance and 
wear, well finished, agsor 
ted in Mask, Bird, and other 
designs. 

NOTE.—With evi t 
5 Two Free Presents.” gait 
Tllust ated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts, Table Linen, Bedeteads, Orermantels, Curtains, &c., 
Post Free if, when writing, you mention “* Pearson's Weekly,” 6111908. Address— 


f, HODGSON & SONS Qe3:20 chu WOODSLEY ROAD, LFFDS. 


f ° 
Carriage Paid. | 


